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THE MOUNTED DETECTIVE. Y 


By OLD SLEeUTEL. 


‘* You must look out next time how you lie 
down to sleep beside the road. I reckon your 
friends will be worried about you.’’ 
The girl still remained silent, but her eyes | a 
were fixed upon the face of our hero in a sin- ie 
gularly searching manner. i 
‘* Come, I will see you to your home,”’ said } 4 
the detective. 8 
At length the girl's lips parted, and as it | 
afterward appeared, she involuntarily queried: 
‘‘Were you with him?” si 
The detective gazed at her in return in a 
wondering manner, when she suddenly appeared 
to recover her fullest keen senses, and said: 
‘*] am much obliged to ycu, but I can find 7 
my way home alone.’’ | ‘a 
Tom, however, had made a singular discov- 
ery; his keen eyes discerned that the girl’shand a4 
was bruised, her hair disheveled, and there was ‘4 
a biuise on the side of her head, and like a flash 4 
it came Over his mind that she had not been 
sleeping, tut had fallen amidst the flowers in- : 
sensible. : 
Tcm was an old-timer. He gave nothing ; 
away, but he was not the man to be baffled. ie 
‘* What scared you, miss?’’ he asked. : 


CHAPTER I. that the gang contemplated an attack on the 

‘> WHoa! Badger; easy, old fellow! as I live | mansiun of a well-known resident, and he had 
there’s something there!’ luid his plans to be on deck. 

A strange and thrilling scene was presented, The night was dark, and our hero was slcwly 
as the words above quoted fell from the lips cf| riding along the road, when suddenly Badger, 
Tom Hawk, otherwise known as Night-Hawk, | his blooded steed, reared high in the air, sent 
The Mounted Detective. up his ears and sncrted with curved neck, in- 

Tom was a special, detailed to work up the|dicating that some startling object had come 
river shore business, secured by the united | under his gaze. 
efforts of several wealthy residents along the Quick as a fiash, Tom Hawk leaped from his 
banks of the Hudson. ! horse, drew his masked-lantern and flashed the 

A large number of robberies had been com- sharp ray around,-and an instant later bid his 
mitted, and it was concluded that there was a horse be still, in the words with which we open 
regularly organized gang of burglars, formed | our narrative. 
to '‘ work’? country residences; and robberies} A most thrilling discovery was revealed by 
had become so frequent, and the perpetrators so | the masked-laptern; the light fel] upon the form 
bold, the people along the river districts lived |of a beautiful girl, the white, rigid face up- 
in a state of terror, as did the good people in| turned, and presenting a picture that caused 
the time ot the Black Douglass. the detective to exclaim: 

The man selected for the duty was a noted| ‘“‘ It’s adead angel!” 
detective, who had long been in the government| Addressing his hcrse as he cast the rein from 
service in the South-west. He had been intro- his arm, the detective said: 
duced to the residents by Badger, one of our ‘*Tt’s all right, Badger, old boy, and now 
most noted local officers, as esnecially fitted by | none of vour nonsense, standstill!’ 

b his former service for the duty of trailing down The animal quietea down at. once, and stood 
the river district gang; and the daring officer, | as docile as a lamb, as the detective advanced, 


owing to hig name of Hawk, and alertness un- lamp in hand, closer to the bcdy of the dead| Her face flushed, and she answered quickly: P _ 
: der the stars, had earned the sobraqguet of Night- | girl. ‘* Nothing scared me; 1 was—’’ : 
| Alawk. Tom, however, encountered a second surprise She aid not finish the sentence; it was evi- . 
5 Our hero owned a magnificent Kentucky | which caused him to recoil as he would not] dent that she recoiled from telling a falsehood. M 
Pt - yacer, which he had trained from a colt, and | have recoiled from a more ghastly sight. The| ‘‘ That’s right, my child, do not attempt te — 
S which he had named in honor of his friend, the} beautiful figure opened its eyes as he approach- deceive me. -I know yeu were not sleeping, " 


you have just recovered from a faint; now. 


great city detective, Badger. The man was a/ed, and he ejaculated: 
come, tell me what scared you?’’ 


7 


; wonder when it came to feats of endurance and ‘* It’s a living girl! 


a. cunniog and daring, and the horse was equally| In an instant he recovered from his surprise} _‘‘ 1 will tell you nothiag!’’ and she jerked up *¢ 
my a wonder, owing to his intelligence, and the re- | and sprung forward to assist the girl to rise to | her bonnet and walked away. : 4 
p markable manner in which he had been trained. | her feet. The detective was mystified. He knew there eS 
g To see man and horse together one would| It was a warm night, and she had lain in a| was something wrong, but he did not attempt — : » 
£ have been led to think that the sagacious ani-| cluster of bushes and wild flowers. The detect- | to detain her; but he did glance around the spot be 
mal understood every wora bis master said to| ive seized the girl’s hand, and assisted her to| where she had lain, and his eyes fell upon a é ee 
| him; and he had been taught many astonishing | rise, and at the same moment remarked, in a|little drawing portfolio, and, as he raised it . 
tricks, such as never have been witnessed in the | pleasant tone: from the ground, a photograph fell out, and, as ta * 
circus ring. ‘* 1] reckon you cverslept yourself?’’ the detective picked it up and flashed the flame *e ha 
Tom Hawk, upon the night when our tale} She gazed at him in a startled manner, and | of his lamp upon the pictured face, an exclama- Ms 


opens, was on a special trail. He had secured | did not make any reply, but there was a furtive 


tion of horror fell from his fips. | Pa). 
setiain information which led him to believe | giance in her beautiful eyes. “a 
‘ / 


In 2 moment his light was extinguished. He 


"€ 


a#ddressed a tew words to his horse Badger, and 
turned him in beside the road, and on foot, 
with stealthy step, he tollowed the direction 
taken by the girl. 

It was but a short distance to the village, and 
tae girl walked rapidly; and arriving in front 
of a tine-looking house, sought to pass through 
the gate. when the detective stepped torward 

. -and said: 
‘“One momenv; here is your portfolio that 
‘you left behind.”’ 

She received the article without a word, and 

u@atered the house. ~ ; 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘* Wau, l’ll be hanged!’’ muttered the de- 
tective, as he turned away. ‘‘ 1 think she might 
have said ‘ thank you!’ ”’ 

The gir] passed into the house, and our hero 
returned up the road to where he had left his 
jrorse. He had business on hand for the night, 
ut he was determined at some future time to 
Jaave an interview with her. 

There was a deeper mystery connected with 
‘the incident than has been disclosed, and the 
‘mystery was attached to the finding of the pho- 
itograph among the articles in the portfolio. 

The detective found his horse Badger waiting 
Yor him as calmly as though the animal were 2 
human being, and he was leading the noble 
racer back to the road, when a scund fel! upon 
his ear that caused him to stand. He heard 
voices of men coming down the road; one word 
in Badger’s ear, and Night-Hawk ran along the 
‘border of the road, and soon took up his posi- 
tion in s clump of bushes. 

Luck favored him: the men coming along the 
highway were met just opposite the point where 
mur hero lay in ambush, by a man who came 
up from the village. , 

‘** Hello, Cheesy! what news?’’ 

**]’m expecting to get news from you fel- 
lows.”’ | 

‘* All calm with us.’’ 

“* Didn’t you meet a man cn your way down?”’ 

me No.’”’ ; . 

** Then I reckon he must have turned off at 
@e Jane below.”’ 

** Who was the man?’’ 

** That’s more than I can tell, but as it’s ru- 
gnored there’s a new man working the ccuntry 
road, 1 thought it might be he.’’ 

‘‘ You were always suspicious, Cheesy.’’ 

‘* That’s so; it stands a man in hand to be 
suspicious in our delicate trade, but let it go; 
and now what’s the programme for to-night?’’ 

** We've been up and studied the Castle, and 
we've got all the port holes on our map.” 

** How much of a garrison is there in the 
Castle?” : , 

“The old man is home to-night, and he 
®rought up a stranger from the city.”’ 

‘* Did ycu see the stranger?’’ 

ees: 

“* What is he?’’ 

“* A dude.”’ 

**Eh? A dude?’’ 

“* Yes; a genuine article.”’ 

“*] don’t like that bit of a tip.”’ 

** Why not?” ° 

“lve heard this fellow Tom Hawks can get 
himself up as a parson or a dandy, a sporting 
Maan or a merchant, a woman or a lad; they say 
de’s the devil himself!”’ 

“ Well, the man up at the Castle is nct Tom 
#iawk.”’ 

‘* How do you know?’’ 

“* T’ve seen him.’’ 

“* You’ve seen him?’’ 

ae Yes.’’ 

‘** When?’ 

** The last time I was taken to be ‘ mugged.’ 
#ie was on hand taking my measure, and you 
bet 1 got his at the same time.’ ’ 

‘** Then you are sure?’’ 

“* Yea, 1.am.’” | 

**] tell you, boys, it stands us in hand to go 
wery sJow just about now; there’s a big excite- 
ment on our racket. I’ve been down at the 

tore, and I’ve heard the canallers talking, and 
y@ecording to them.the country is alive with 
6 cops.’ 97 

“ We're on the right lead to-night, and there’s 
a big boodle to pull.”’ 

** Where are the traps?”’ 

** We've dropped. ’em up whele they’ll be 
fandy on the outer walls.’’ 

** What time do you make the assault?’’ 

™ We've set the alarm for two o’clock.”’ 
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NIGHT-HAWK, 


‘And it’s now—?”’ 

** About nine,.”’ 

‘* Where will. we put in the time?” 

‘* We were going down to Huckley’s.”’ 

There were three in the party, including the 
man who had come up from the village. 

Tom Hawk was in luck; after weeks of pa- 
tient toil and watching he had ‘‘ piped ’’ down 
toaraid.. The Castle he knew to be a mansion 
situated in an isolated, but beautiful, part of 
the country, and the garrison he understood to 
be the master of the house, and a young gentle- 
man Visitor. 3 

Indeed, he had all the ‘‘ points’? down fine, 
as they say in police circles, and his course for 
the night was well mapped cut. Tom had ne 
need to follow the men. He knew where he 
and the three would meet again, and as the men 
strolled down to Huckley’s, eur hero returned 
to where he had left his good horse Badger. 

Half an hour subsequent to the incidents we 
have described, a horseman rode up to the grand 
entrance of a fine country mansion, and dis- 
mounting turned his horse loose, and ascending 
the stoop, rang the bell. 

It was about ten o’clock in the evening, and 
lights were still dimly burning in the parlor, 
while a bright light gleamed from the windows 
of the library. 

The detective was compelled to ring a second 
time before there camé a response to his sum- 
mons; and then there came an inquiry from be- 
hind the closed docr. 

‘* Who is there?’’ 

‘*A gentleman who would speak with Mr. 
Pladwell on important business.”’ 

**It is a late hour to come to a 
house.”’ 

‘* Open the door, sir; my business is impera- 
tive.”’ 

The bolts in the door were pulied back, the 
door opened and the master of the mansion, an 
elderly and pleasant-faced gentleman, stood in 
the opening. He fixed his eyes on the late 
visitor keenly. 

Tom Hawk said: 

‘* Sir, you may be surprised to see me at such 
an hour, but 1 will ask you to preserve your 
nerve and look hete.”’ . 

As the detective spoke he lowered the lapel} 
of his coat and disclosed his badge. 

‘‘An oOfficer!’’? ejaculated the owner of the 
mansion. 

‘** Hist!’’ warned the detective; ‘‘ not so loud, 
sir; even the trees may hear a warning!”’ 

‘** Wil! you come in, sir?’’ 

‘* Yes, if you please.’’ 

The master of the mansion Jed the detective 
to his library, and, when both were seated. 
asked : 

‘* What is the purport of your visit?’’ 

‘* 1 believe, sir, you are one of the subscrikers 
to the fund for ridding the country hereabouts 
of a gang of burglars whu are working their 
racket in this district?’ 

In a hesitating tone the gentleman said: 

‘* Yes; I am a contributor.’’ 

** You have heard of me then, sir; my name 
is Hawk—Tom Hawk.’’ 

‘*‘ Ah, yes; 1 have heard of you, Mr, Hark.” 

‘**' Then 1 have your confidence, sir?’’ 

** Certainly.”’ 

‘* Your house has been selected to be worked 
to-night. 1 got wind of the excursion, and that 
is why I am here.’’ 

The master of the house turned pale as he re- 
peated: 

** My house is to be worked to-night?’’ 

** Yes, sir; they will be on hand about two or 
three o’clock, and I propose to make a gobble 
to-night.’’ 

‘** This is startling news, sir!’’ 

** Yes; but it’s lucky I got down on their 
trail!’’ and as the detective spoke he picked up 
a photograph-album from the table and ran his 
eye over several pictures; suddenly his atien- 
tion was arrested by the photograph of a young 
man; his face turned pale, bnt he uttered no 
exclamation, while there was a depth of signifi- 
cance in his voice as he asked: 

‘* Ah, whose picture is that, sir?” 


gentleman’s 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE master o: the mansion glanced at the 
picture and answered, readily: 

‘** Oh, that is a photograph of my son!’’ 

‘* Your son/’’ repeated the detective in a 
startled tone. 

** Yes, sir.”’ ' 


A moment Tom Hawk was silent) and strange 
thoughts ran through his mind as he mentally 
muttered, ‘‘ Here is a go! here is the ground- 
workiot a fearfut life-drama; it is evident that. 
good, honest-faced old man has no suspicion on 
the terrible truth!’ — 

Such were the mental mutterings of the de- 
tective, while audibly he asked: 

‘“W here is your son?’’ 

** He is absent from home.”’ 

*‘ How long since you saw him?’ 

** 1 have not seen him for several weeks.”’ 

** Where is he?’’ i“ 

The master of the house did not answer, and 
the eyes of the two men met. The orbs of one 
glowed with eager interest, while the other’s 
shone with a gleam of surprise. 

‘** Why are you so interested in the 
abouts of my son?’’ 

‘Lhe detective realized that he was a little too 
previous, and he said, in an off-hand tone: 

** Oh, I merely felt an interest in knowing, 
I think 1 met the young man once.”’ 

‘* Ah, indeed! Where?’’ * 

‘‘ At a photographer’s.’” 

‘ Very likely; but now, sir, let us know what 
we are to do about this contemplated robbery of 
my house that you report.’’ 

**I learned of the robbery at a late moment, 
but in time to save you from loss; and I hope 
to capture the burglars.”’ 

tt Would it not be better, sir, to warn them 
rs) » and J 

** To warn them off would be to let them es- 
cape.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, | know.”’ 

The detective fixed his eyes upon the master 
of the house, and asked, in a significant and 
poimted tone and manner: 

‘* 1s there any reason why you should desire 
that the robbers should escape? Remember, we 
may never have a better opportunity for captur- 
ing them.’’ 

The master of the house looked the detective 
straight in the face, and answered; 

‘* Certainly, I wish them captured. 
understand your remark.”’ 

** You suggested warning them off.’’ 

*** An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.’ ] do not wish bloodshed in my house, 
if 1 can avoid it. 1 would like to avoid the 
notoriety which would attend an attempt te 
rob my house.”’ 

** And you have no other reason for desiring 
that the men should be warned oft?’’ 

‘*'Your questions are very strange; wha‘ 
reasons could | have?’’ 

The master of the house spoke in a straight- 
forward, honest manner, and his eyes met the 
keen, fixed glance of the detective’s. 

A moment’s silence followed, when the de- 
tective said: 

‘‘If you desire it, sir, the robbers can and 
shall be warned off; but it is a pity to let them 
escape.’’ 

** Can you not arrest them?’’ . 

‘* What advantage would there be in arresting 

them? 
‘them go again. Men are not ccnvicted on mere 
suspicion. To rid this district of these men, to 
make a residence here safe, the men must not 
only be arrested, but convicted; and to convict 
them 1 must catch them when actually engaged 
in an attempt at burglary.’’ 
. ** Ah, I see, and 1 will not stand io your way. 
As my house is their objective point, 1 must 
make a sacrifice in the interests of justice. I 
hope you have sufficient force to accomplish the 
arrest?’’ 

‘‘T have all the force necessary at my com- 
mand.” — 

‘* And ncw what do you propose?’’ 

** Your family must retire at the usual time; 
your house must be closed as though you did 
not expect a robbery; all lights must be extin- 
guished, and the rest left to me.”’ 

‘* And what must I do, sir?” 

‘* Retire to your room and go to sleep.’’ 

** Do you think I can retire to my room and 
g> to sleep, knowing that an attempt to rob my 
house is to be made?”’ 

‘* You know I am here.”’ 

A suspicion appeared to suddenly eross the 
mind of the maste: of the house, and he said: 

**] have no real proof, sir, that you’re the 
party you represent yourself to be.”’ 

‘*] can furnish you proof, sir; look at this!’’ 

The detective handed over a sheet of paper 
on which was written the names of all the gen- 
tlemen who had subscribed to the fund for the 
| «maintenance of a special detective. 
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‘« That is sufficient, sir, but it will be impos- 
zible for me to sleep.”’ 
‘“It is mecessary that you should retire to 
_ your room; and, sir, one word more; unless 1 
summcn you, do not leave your room, even 
though the robbers may come and a fight shall 
take place.”’ . One 
“) certainly shall not remain in my room!” 
** Please remain until | summon you; there 
may be dangei should you come forth before.”’ 
‘* | will not promise.’’ 
‘‘ At what time do you usually retire, sir?”’ 
‘‘It is about my time now.”’ 
‘* Will you please go?” 
..** Your request is very strange.’’ 
‘ ** No, sir; I do not wish the robbers to get a 
‘tip’ on me. They know the habits of your 
family, At any moment their watch may com- 
mence, and should they find anything cut of 


the way their suspicions will be aroused and. 


the game may be postponed. I have worked 
hard to get them down to this point, and I 
should like to capture them to-night. I want 
2 sure go this time.”’ 

| Reluctantly the master of the house retired 

to his room, and the detective, a few moments 
later, set about making his arrangements for 
ithe exciting duties of the night. 

Detectives are inured {o peti!, and well-trained 
officers are coc] and steady,, but nevertheless 
they always tully appreciate thei: danger. 

Burglars are the most dangerous class of men 
with whom they are brought in contact, as 
housebreakers, as a rule, are desperate men, 

and as capture means a long term of imprison- 
2 ment, the villains are always ready, in an emer- 
gency, to sacrifice Jite in order tu avoid capture. 

Our hero had reason to know that the partic. 
ular gang with whom he was to deal that vight 
were among the most desperate of their class, 
and he knew also that they would be well- 
armed and prepared to fight. . 

Tom Hawk went outside and led his horse to 
a certain point, and then after a careful survey 
passed into the house. 

All the lights were extinguished, and the de- 
tective took up his yuarters in the library. All 
was still, and he sat alone, and his thoughts 
ran over the events of the day. 

He had fallen upon singular and startling 
dramatic incidents. The finding of the girl by 
the road-side, and her strange reticence, was a 
singular episode; and yet the girl was innocent- 
looking, very beautiful, and evidently refined, 
and she had entered a handsome house, 

The second incident was the discovery of a 
certain photograph in the family album of the 
house he had set to protect against a midnight 
robbery. | 

An hour passed. The detective glanced at 
bis watch, and muttered: 

‘*]t’s two hours yet before 1 may expect 
them.’’ | 


CHAPTER LV. 


Every one knows how slowly time appears 
to pass when one is waiting and watching, and 
to the detective minutes seemed doubled in their 
length. 

He had removed his boots and bad put on a 
pair of mocassins; and, to pass the time, he 
determined to look around a bit, and get the 
exact lay of the house. He passed from the 
Jibrary across the broad hall that 1an through 
the cente1 of the house, and entered the parlor 
situated on the opposite side. Once in the large 
room he drew his masked lantern, and let the 
sharp glare of light flash around. 

‘he house was evidently the abode of wealth, 
and works of art of rare value were observable 
ou every hand; and, as the light was passed 
| from object to object, the detect.ve, in muttered 

tones, made his comments. At length the ray 
fell upon a portrait on the wall, and, as Tom 
Hawk’s eyes fell upon the pictured face, he 
gaveastart. _ | 

‘* By George!’’ he muttered, ‘* this is terrible! 

- there is that face again; there wil) be sad work 
in this house to-night.’’ A moment the detect- 
ive hesitated, but at length added, *‘ 1 must 
de my duty; he is one of the most desperate 
men in the country, but it is strange, alas! it is 
strange!” ; 

The officer stood hefore the portrait examin- 
ing the cutiines of the face, when he heard a 
moise, and quick as a flash, indeed, he ** doused 
his giim,”’ anu stood on the alert. He knew it 
Wag not quile twelve o’clock, and he knew also 
that house-breakers, as a rale, for reasons, were 
faithful to their set time. 7 

A momert passed and our hero became con- 
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low, startled cry, and then again all was still 
and dark, for the detective nad mereiy flashed 
his light like a coast signal to let the gloom 
follow. | 


the detective as he stood and pondered over his 
discovery; but a mcment later he was recalled 
to a more active source of amazement. 


this house at once! 
you will be captured!”’ 


away. He was on the lay for information, and 
in a whisper he answered: 


house.”’ 


—_ $$$ -— 


scious that there was some one in the room be- 
sides himself. It might be the master of the 
house, and Tom was determined that the man 
should first declare his presence. 

A moment passed and a terrible silence pre- 
vailed; the intruder into the 100m did not speak 
or declare himself, but Tom determined to tay 
low; soon he became aware that some one was 
apploaching him through the darkness, and he 
was amazed at the lightness and stealthiness of 
the step. 

‘‘ Can it be possible,’’ he mentally exclaimed, 
‘* that the scoundrels are already in the house?”’ 
and as he spoke he fet his hand rest upon the 
butt of his locust, and the next instant he was 
compelled to step aside as the mysterious in- 
truder to the room passed within a foot of him. 

The detective thought it time to act, but some 
accident might occur in the darkness, and he 


suddenly flashed his light, and a lew cry of 


utter and unrestrained amazement fel! from his 


lips; the flash of light revealed not a man nor 


a robber, but a woman—a beautiful young girl 


—and, oh, horror! in the brief moment that the 
light flashed, our hero recognized the beautiful 
face of the girl whom he had found fainting 
beside the road at an earlier hour in the even- 
ing. 


§ | 
As the light flashed the girl also uttered a 


Strange and thrilling were the emotions of 


The girl came toward him with extended 


arms as though feeling her way in the dark- 
ness, and the detective did not méve, but let: 
her delicate fingers rest upon his broad bosom. 


‘* Aist!?? she said, in a whisper, “‘ fly, leave 
Your plans are known; 


lt was with a cold chil] tugging at his heart 


that the detective realized that the lovely girl 
was an accomplice of the gang of burglars. — 


He was a cool man. He did not give himselt 


“ Lay low; it’s all right. 1 know the game.”’ 
‘No, no; listen; for Heaven’s sake flee this 


‘* Who warns me?”’ 
‘‘ Never mind who warns you; plans have 


been laid for your capture. Flee! flee! remem- 
ber where you are!’’ 


‘“Te]l me who warns me?” 
‘No, no; you are warned. Go! go!”’ 
There came a noise, when the gir] sprung 


suddenly away. 


The detective stood and listened, but the 


sound evidently was only one of those unac- 
countable midnight ereaks that ofttimes affright 


the timid in the small still hours. 

A moment the detective waited and then again 
he flashed his light around. The beautiful girl 
had disappeared. Like an apparition she had 
come, like an apparition she had gone, 

Our hero searched around in every direction; 
but the tair midnight intruder was nowhere to 
be seen. : 

‘Well, well,’ muttered the officer, ‘* this 
beats me; beats anything 1 ever struck. She is 
a lovely girl, and has an innocent face. 1 have 
often met beautiful female criminals, but never 
one with a tace so gentle and innocent-looking.”’ 

Tom passed from the parlor and looked 
around in every direction; but could discover 
no signs of the strange visitant to the parlor. 

‘* Well, well,’ he muttered, ‘* I’ll get at the 
bottem of this mystery, and already I have an 
inkling of the truth—the terrible truth!” 

Atter a search through the lower part of the 
house the detective re-entered the library, and 
had just seated himself when the door opened 
and a figure in white entered the room. 
 ** Who is here?”’ came the inquiry, in a male 
voice. 

Our hero recognized the voice of the master 
of the house. 

‘*T am here, sir.”’ 

‘Have you seen anything?” 

‘* You are disobeying orders, sir.’’ 

‘¢] ean not sleep, i can not rest, and 1 thought 
while listening I heard an outcry.” 

‘* Are all the members of your family resting 
quietly ?”’ 

oe Yes. be 

‘‘ None ot them have been walking in the 
street?”’ 


‘*] wil] tell you some other time.”’ 

‘‘ What has happened, sir?”’ 

‘*] can not tell you.”’ 

‘Do you think the burglars will eome here?’” 

‘‘ | have every reason te expect that they will 
be here unless they are given the ‘tip’ from 
this house.’”’ 

‘‘ Who could have given them the ‘ tip ’from 
here? None of my family know of the pro 
posed attack. ”’ 

‘* You are sure of that?’ 

cae Ris 

‘* Very well, sir, go to your room, and I be- 
seech you do not leave it again until you receive 
a summons from me.”’ 

‘¢ This suspense is terrible,’”” | 

‘‘Never mind, sir, we have not long to wait. 
now.”’ 

The master of the house retired from the 


room. 


The detective sat long, silently waiting the 


approach of thie burglars, although he had some 
misgivings as to their appearance. 
they might receive the tip from a quarter of 
which he knew. 


He feareck 


At length it approached two o’clock; the de- 


tective sat in the dark room, when suddenly 
there shot across it a ray of light, and in am 
undertone he muttered: 


‘* Here they are!”’ 
CHAPTER V. 


THE detective had been. on the watch. fe 


knew the time, but he had lost all expectation 
of their appearance, and when they cume it was. 
atter all a little of a surprise. 


The’ beautiful apparition had failed to notify 


the villains; more probably the desperate men, 
after having been warned, had persisted in their 
purpose. 


A low French window opened out from the ' 


library upon the veranda, and the flash of light 
came from the cutside, as one of the robbers 
placed his masked-lantern against the window- 
pane. 


Our hero was prepared for some such opera- 


tion, and as the burglar pressed his nose against 
the glass and glanced into the room, he saw not 
the cool-headed, iron-nerved man who was there 
in waiting to do his duty at the prcper moment. 


The lantern was only pressed against the 


window for one moment, when it was with- 
drawu, and the room was once more veiled im 
darkness. 


‘‘ Now is my time!’’ muttered the detective; 


and he passed from the room, closing the door 
behind him, and took up a position at the key- 
hole. } 


Tom Hawk was not at all excited, although 
he anticipated being speedily engaged in 4 ter- 
rible combat. 

He was calculating every chance. He wished 
the men to breakin. He did not wish to nab 
them, and only be prepared to make the lesser 
charge of an attempt at burglary; it was his 
scheme to let: them break in—to be actually en- 


gaged in one of the gravest crimes Known to. 


the law. 

The men had come well prepared for their 
job, and it took them but a few moments te 
open the window, and two of them stepped inte 
the room, 

Both men wore slouched hats and half-face 
drop-masks; but the detective was able te 
recognize them respectively, and he muttered: 

‘* He’s there !”’ 

One man had been left outside on the watch, 
while the two others entered. 

The men were very deliberate in their move- 
ments, showing that they were no novices at 
the business, but old experienced cracksmen, 
who were cool enough to take all the chances. 

The detective saw them glance around through 
the eye-holes of their masks, and then he saw 
them approach each other and hold a whispered 
conversation, 

Tom Hawk still lay low. He had a plan of 
operations all laid out; a capture was what he 
desired, and he was waiting for the men to sep- 
arate, so that he might “* close in’’ on them in 
detail, and tbus avoid a fight and danger if pos- 
sible. ; 

The scoundrels oniy hela a few moa 
consultatiop, when they made for the aoor, 
through the key-hole of which our he7o was 
watching them. He retreated across the hall and 
took up a position in the parlor, when he be- 
came aware of the presence of some one near 
him, He at once concluded that the fair ap- 
parition had reappeared; and he stole over te 
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nalewes. 


.“* Hark! you give one word of warning and 
i will down you!l”’ | 

** Jé's IJ’? came the answer. 

** Mr. Pladwell?”’ 

o Yes.’’ 

“* Sir, why did you not obey me?” 

‘*{ could not sicep, and I came down to 
‘watch. Iam an old soldier; J can aid you.”’ 

‘* As you are so determined, sir, 1 will not 
object that you should aid me. Keep your 

ition here, and, if you get a chance, seize 
one ot the fellows, and at the same time give 
an alarm; but if you are injured, remember, | 
warned you to leave the whole business to me.”’ 

‘‘Yyou need not fear. You underrate my 
skill, strength, and coolness. Now that the 
men are in my house | am determined to capt- 
ure them.’’ 3 

The conversution above t1ecorded passed 
quickly, and the detective returned to the door 
ot the room and arrived just in time to see one 
of the men flash his lantern and steal along the 
hall. 

Tom Hawk stole out and followed his man, 
and tracked him up the stairs to the upper hall, 
The burglar came to a halt at the head of the 
stairs, and slid the mask of his lantern, and his 
position was revealed plainly to our hero in all 
later movements, ' 

‘‘T’ve got this fellow, sure,’’ muttered the 
detective as with noiseless tread he darted for- 
ward just as the burglar entered one of the bed- 
rooms. : 

The detective took up his position outside the 
door, and fully five minutes passed, when the 
burglar stepped into the hall with a gold watch 
and chain in one hand and his lantern in the 
other. 

The supreme moment of the adventure had 
arrived. Tom Hawk sprung forward and closed 
in on the man, and at the same moment clapped 
the darbies on his wrists. 

The scoundrel stood aghast as the detective 
tore off hat and mask attached and revealed the 
fellow’s face, while at the same instant be said: 

‘*]’ve got you all nice and handy, my dear!”’ 

It was too late for the burglar to offer resist- 
ance. He was fairly caught, and he moved his 
lips to utter a warning oy to his companion, 
when the detective shoved a club against his 
eneek, and said: 

“ Witter one syllabte and you will catch it 

T’'he robber was silent. He would have liked 
fo give an alarm, Sui >> was net prepared to 
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adit 
die, and he was an 0 ysnough bird to under- 
stand that his captor was a man of his word. 

The detective moved, with his prisoner, to- 
ward the stairs, intending tu take him down and 
place him in charge of the master of the house, 
when a thrilling incident occurred. 

A cry of agony rang through the house, fol- 
lowed by a loud report, and then there came a 
shrill wild scream, a heavy iall, and all was 
still. 

The detective caught hold of his prisoner and 
actually dragged him down the stairs like a sack 
of salt, and upon reaching the bottom of the 
stairs he swiftly tied the man’s feet and rushed 
toward thelibrary. Meantime a scene of terrible 
confusion ensued; the cry and the report had 
xroused the household; servants ran screaming 
from their rooms, and the members of the fam- 
ily also came forth pale with affright; lights 
eere lit, and the young man who was a visitor 
at the house came rushing down the stairway, 
with a light in one hand and a pistol in the 
other. He proved to be a plucky lad, and as 
he rushed into the library he covered the detect- 
ive with his weapon. 

‘* Hold, young man! Don’t shoot! 
officer! Come here with your light.’ 

The youth-was a marvel in his way—not so 
excited as to be beside himself, and he took in 
a part of the situation and obeyed the officer’s 
command. \ 

Mr. Piadwell lay upon the floor, bleeding 
from a wound in the head, but he was not un- 
ecnscious, and, when raised.to his feet, mut- 
tered: 

“Thank God ho *ot away! 
what a horror!’’ 


I’m an 


Oh, heavens, 


CHAPTER V1. 


‘mE young guest advanced and demanded: 

** Who shot. you, sir?”’ 

It at once became evident to the detective 
that the master cf the mansion bad spoken un- 
guatsiedly, for he answered: 

*«} am not shot; no one shot me.” 

** We heard a shot, sir; and you are certainly 
wounded!’ 


Cio 


‘* Yes, sir. You have a wound here.”’ 

‘* Well, well; I must have wounded myself. 
I thought 1 saw a robber in the house. How 
awkward I must have been!” — 

As Mr. Pladwell spoke he caught the glance 
of the keen, sad eyes of the detective fixed 
upon him, and he answered the glance with an 
appealing look, which the detective wel] under- 
stood. 

‘* Your house was entered, sir,’’ said the de- 
tective, ‘‘ and. 1 have captured one of the vil- 
lains.””. ; 

‘*Let the poor devil go!’’ he involuntarily 
exclaimed. 

**Let me see, siz, how badly you are 
wounded.”’ 

The detective placed his hand upon the 
wound. At that moment a young lady rushed 
into the room, and to her frantic appeals the 
detective was able trutbfully to say: 

‘* Tt is but a slight wound—a mere skin cut; 
but it was a narrow escape.’’ 

‘* Who did it, papa, dear? 
she demanded. 

‘*] think I did it myself, my dear,’’ said the 
father. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I did it myself,’’ and as 
he spoke he again looked appealing|y at the de- 
tective. 

The latter reached over, pretending to be ex- 
amining the wound, and whispered: 

‘‘ You need not fear, sir; your secret is safe 
with me. But let me answer all questions, and 
you agree to what I say; I am cooler, and know 
what to say. You may say something you 
will be compelled to rettact.”’ 

** Oh, sir!’ moaned the old man. 

** Hush!’’ said the detective; and, turning to 
the daughter, he said: ‘‘ You must not question 
your father now; he is very much excited, and 
1€ally does not know what be is saying. He 
has not recovered from the shock.’’ 

The daughter, whc was a handsome. girl, 
proved also to be a woman of nerve, and, when 
she learned that her father was not seriously 
hurt, became quite calm, 

‘* Who are you, sir, and how is it you are 
here?”’ | . 

‘*1 am a detective, miss, whom your father 
and some other gentlemen engaged to break up 
the gang of burglars who have infested this 
district. 1 learned that a raid was to be made 
or this house, and I was on hand to {oil their 
attempt and arrest them.”’ 

‘* Did my father know of your presence in 
the house?’’ 

6s Yes.”’ ‘ 

‘* And why did you permit him to run tbe 
chance cf getting killed?” 

‘* The risk is the result of your father’s own 
obstinacy. I tried to persuade him to remain 
in his own room and leave the affairio me, but 
he would not. He came down to take a hand 
in, contrary to my orders.”’ | 

‘* And did you see one of the robbers, papa?’’ 
asked the daughter. 

‘‘See him, my child? ah, Kate, Kate!’’ 

‘* Hush, sir, you are excited; you must not 
talk; it’s all right now, the burglars are out of 
the house,’”’ and again turning to the daughter 
the detective said: 

‘* You must not question your papa now. Do 
you not see he is suffering trom the sudden 
shock and is not responsible for what he says? 
Return to your room; all danger is past now.’’ 

‘* But I can not leave papa.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, Kate; go to your room, I am all 
right. [ feel better now. Did you say, sir, 
you had captured one of the sccundrels?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’”’ 

‘** Where is he?’’ 

‘*In the hall safe and sound, and if your 
daughter will retire to bed again we can ques- 
tion the fellow I captured.”’ 

As the detective spoke he passed a meaning 
glance to the master cf the house. 

‘** Go to bed, Kate, dear; it is necessary.’’ 

‘* Why, papa, 1 can not sleep.” 

‘* Well, you must retire to your room. I in- 
sist upon it, and you, Mr. Gains, 1 am much 
obliged to you for your gallant run to the res- 
cue, but we will excuse you. Please lead my 
daughter, your cousin, to the dvor of her room, 
and then leave me alone with the officer.”’ 

** Can J not do anything for you, papa?”’ 

‘* No, no, child; no, no, my hurt is a mere 
trifle.”’ ) 

** You need ot fear for your father, my dear 
young lady. [assure you the wound does not 
amount to anything; and now as I must be 
away from here, and wish to have a few mo- 
ments’ talk with your father on private busi- 


Who did it?’’ 


: : 
ness, I hope you will obey his conmanii.’’ 


And to the young man the detective said: 
‘' Please seé the young lady to her room, and 
then come down-stairs.”’ 

Seeing that he was to be permitted to return 
down-stairs, the young man urged his faiz 
cousin to leave the room, and she at length per- 
mitted herself to be led away. 

The moment they were gone, the master of 
the house demanded, in a hollow voice:. 

‘* Do you know the truth, sir?’’ 

‘* Hush! we will talk the matter over pres- 
ently. I have captured one of the robkers.”’ 

‘** Oh, let him go.”’ 

‘* No, no, it is not necessary, at least not un- 
til we find out how much he knows,”’ 

** Ah, I see.’’ 

At this moment the young man returned, and 
the detective said: 

** My young friend, ] am going to get you te 
act as guard for me for a few moments,”’ 

**] am at your service.”” 

‘* Yes, yes; come this way, please.”’ 

The detective led the way out into the hall, 
and, seizing hold of the bound robber, dragged 
him into the parlor and said: 

‘* You stand guard over him; do not leave 
him, and if he attempts to move give the 
alarm !’’ 

‘* What is your object, sir?’’ asked the man. 

“*T may use him as a bait, a decoy,”’ said the 
detective in a suggestive tone. 

‘*] do not understand?” 

“1 will explain. His companions may come 
back to rescue him, and we will capture the 
balance of them.’’ 

“* Ah. I see now.’’ 

“The young man began to realize that after all 
the watching of the bound man was a post of 
danger and trust, and he was satisfied. 

**T can depend upon you?”’ 

** Certainly.’’ ; 

** You will give an immediate alarm?” 

‘*T will, sir!’’ 

** All right, keep your eye peeled and do not 
let the fellow talk to yeu, nor leave him an in- 
stant on any pretext whatever.”’ 

‘* You may depend upon me.”’ 

The detective returned to the library and 
found the master cf the house sitting there, 
pale, and with a look of horror upon his tace 
fearful to behold. 

‘“* Now, sir, what have you to tell me?”’ 

** Nothing!’”’ came the answer. 

** Yes, sir, you must tell me all you saw in 
this room.”’ ; 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘*Srr, 1 do not know what facts you may 
possess, but I know all you suspect; consider 
my terrible position, and*permit me to keep my 
lips sealed.”’ 

‘* No, sir; you must speak! Your own hap** 
piness demands that you should speak!’’ 

‘* | can nct speak, and had that bullet come 
from any other hand, 1 would now pray that it 
had. entered my brain.’’ 

‘* Listen, sir; all may not be as hopeless aa 
you believe.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean, sir? No, no! speak 
not to me, now! Reform, eb? is that what you 
mean? No, no! Neither reform nor death even 
can ever wipe from my heart the horror that 
has been imprinted there this night!’’ 

‘* But, sir, you do not take what I mean?” 

‘* What do you mean? What can you mean?” 

‘*] will speak; there may be some terrible 
mistake there.”’ 

‘* Some mistake?’’ 

pia: tote 

**How?’”’ 

‘*It may not be!”’ 

‘* Sir! I saw with my own eyes! the mask 
was removed! ‘Yes, yes; the murderous shot 
which was fired at me came from the hand 
ot—”’ The old gentleman’s voice was choked, 
and tears rained down his face. 

‘* Sir, it is possible that you have been de- 
ceived in spite of the evidence of your own 
eyes..”’ ‘ 

‘* [mpossible!”’ 

‘* No, no; yeu are not aware of the strange 
experiences that have come under my observa- 
tion. I tell you plainly 1 nave good grounds,. 
strange and wonderful as it may seem, to be- 
lieve that there is some fatal mistake in this 
matter!’ 

** It can not be.”’ 

‘*] can_not aid you in arriving at the truth 


‘unless you confide in me and give me a fraas 


} 
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and unreserved series of answers to all my 
questions.’ 

** Do you know what I suspect?’’ 

ae Yes. 3? 

“Name my suspicion.’ 

‘* You believe you rosogufaed in cne of the 
robbers your own son!”’ 

‘Yes, yes. Oh, to my sorrow, I did! There 
can be no mistake. It was my poor Charlie— 
the boy whom I once loved as the apple of my 
eye. 

‘‘ And you are sure you recognized him?’”’ 

‘‘} am,’’ came the answel in a tone of agony. 

‘1 think it is a terrible mistake.’ 

‘* You are a good man, and you would seek 
to corsole me; but, sir, it is the fatal—the 
dimning truth—I received this wound at the 
hand otf my own son,’ 

‘* One question, sir. Until to night had ycu 
any reason to suspect that your son was a vil- 
Jain?”’ 

‘* Never, sir. He had always given evidence 
ot being one of the noblest boys who ever lived! 
And he was until he fell into the hands of a 
siren; but 1 never believed that a Circe from 
the very realms of the archfiend could convert 
my son into a common burgiar.’’ 

‘And how long since your son has been un- 
der the influence of this siren?”’ 

‘‘ Less than one year.’ 

** You are sure of this latter fact?’’ 

‘**] am sure, certainly.’ 

“Then, sit, 1 affirm that there is a positive 
chance that there is some fatal mistake.’ 

‘* There can not be. No, no, 1 saw his face!’’ 

“* Did he speak to you?” 

‘‘ No, no; but I saw his face.’ 

‘* Listen to me, sir; Tama man who has vr, 
a great deal of experience, and a strange and 
weird impression has taken possession cf my 
mind. I will not tell you now whence the im- 
pression arises; but 1 honestly believe, despite 
ihe «evidence. of your own eyes, that there is a 
terrible mistake here, and your son is still an 
honorable young man.’ 

‘‘]tcan not be. Were the evidence of my 
eyes denied and proved false, there remains one 
-onfirming fact.’” - 

' And what is the confirming fact?’’ 

The siren was here, aiding and abetting 
om sty 
» ** Ah, it is as 1 thought!’’ ejaculated the de- 
tective, 

‘* Sir, do you know the siren?”’ 

“1 will not speak cf that now; but I propose 
to have a talk with my prisoner in your pres- 
ence. Mark well all that is said; but under no 
circumstances say one word yourself, Can | 
rely upon you?” 

‘ Y6s, sir. 

‘“ Mr. "Pladwell, you have my full sympathy. 
Iam with you heart and scul in this matter, and 
l assure you 1 have good grounds for. believing 
that, despite all that has cccurred to- night, you 
are laboring under a fatal mistake.’ 

‘* You think it possible that J] would fail to 
recognize my Own sun?"’ : 

‘* | have reason to helieve that in this instance 
you have mistaken another man for your son.’ 

‘¢ Would that 1 could share your belief! but 
it is impossible. Strange and terrible as is the 
fact, there is no mistake—my poor boy has been 
misled into the life of a villain, and has sought 
to make a victim of his own father! Horror! 
horror!”’ 

‘* We shall see, sir. 1am ‘not &% man to go so 
far astray in such an important matter; but re- 
member you leave the burglar to me, and under 
no circumstances say one word, or you may, 
give a villain # cue.’ 

‘*T wil] attend your words.°* 

The detective went into the ne and ordered 
the captured thief to ke brought into the library. 
The fellow, when his limbs were released, fol- 
lowed in dogged silence. Once in the library, 
the detective seated the robber in a chair, and 
said: 

‘‘ Now, my man, 1 am going to ask youa few 
questions, and 1 want direct answers, as 1 am 
able to answer all my own questions; but I want 
alittle corroboration from you in the presence of 
this gentleman.’’ 

‘T’ve got nothing to say; you’ve ‘ nibbed ’ 
ame and that’s my luck!’’ answered the captured 
kobber in a surly tone. 

‘* So you refuse to answer my questions?”’ 

2 Cem, 2-20." 

o Very well, it will go all the harder with 
you when you come before his honor.’ 

‘“T win’t givin’ nothin’ away, | ain’t.”’ 

** Oh, yes, you, are.’ 

7 No, sir.’ 
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‘* Don’t you want to get out of this scrape?”’ 
The robber laughed and answered: 
‘** Ah, ] know you fellers; you can’t come 
that over me!”’ 
‘* But don’t you know a Jittle secret that 
might induce us to let up on you?’’ 
‘I wish | did.”’ . 
‘* Just think, now.”’ » 
‘“T ain’t much of a thinker; 
enough schoolin’.’’ 
‘‘ How many were in the racket to-night?’’ 
‘*] reckon you know that or you wouldn’t 
have been here to-night.’’ 
‘‘ How many are in the gang outside of the 
two chaps who were with you?” 
‘* | ain’t givin’ nothin’ away. 
ef Snagsy was with you to-night?’’ 
‘“T didn’t say so.’ 
** And Billy Pell was with you?” 
* 1 ain’t givin’ nothin’ away.’ 
‘* Answer one question: How long have you 
known Billy Pell?” 


I ain’t had 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE man answered once more: 

‘“*T ain’t givin’ nothin’ away.’ 

‘* He’s an old pal of yours, isn’t he?”’ 

The thief remained silent. 

‘* You’ve known him a good many years?’’ 

Still the burglar maintained silence. 

‘* Hear me, Bradley. Je Pell is a new pal, 
there’s a chance for you.’ 

‘** Is there?’”’ 

«se Yes. >> 

‘ What’s my chance?” 

‘* Well, come, now, my man, speak out.’’ 

1 ¥e nothing to give.’ 

‘* Who suggested working this house?’ 

‘* Do you want me to speak before I’m in the 
box? No, no; ycu can’t make me open up. Vm 
too old a bird, and you know it,’ 

‘* All right, old main; you may never know 
the chance you’ve Bae for getting out of tbis 
scrape.’ 

‘By turning state’s evidence, eh, when I’m 
no squealer? No, no; I’ll take my dose like a 
little man, and wish the lads better luck; and 
you’ll never get a word out of me!” 

‘*Take him away, Mr. Gains; take him into 
the other room,’’ said the officer. ‘* And here, 
take this; if he attempts to cul-ur an didos, 
just give him a rap or two, and call me.’ 

The detective handed the young man his 
locust. 

When the robber was led from ior room, the 
detective said: 

‘* What do you think now, sir?” 

‘‘ Oh, do not ask me what horror to think 
that the wretch who was here is the companion 
of my son.’ 

‘* Listen, Mr. Pladwell, 1 am more and more 
convinced that there is a terrible mistake in this 
matter. J will admit that since being in your 
house I have recalled certain incidents which I 
have heard which Jead me to believe that my 
conclusions are correct. Now, answer me, you 
have had a misunderstanding with yout son?” 

‘* Yes, sir,’ 

‘* And you think he may have become a vil- 
lain?” 

‘* Did 1 not see him this night with my own 
-eyes?”’ 

‘lf it was your son whom you saw tc-night 
that fellow who has just left this room does not 
know it.’ 

‘** He will not admit it.” 

‘* Bah! you are nct as well acquainted with 
the characteristics of thieves as | am or you 
would know that the fellow would have taken 
my hint and have let out the fact in a jiffy.”’ , 

‘Then you think my son has not disclosed 
his identity?” 

‘* Tf your son is a thief one ‘thing is certain; 
that man Bradley doet not know him as your 
son. Vd bet a thousand on that against a ten- 
dollar note.’ 

‘‘It may be possible that my son did not 
know that it was my house they intended to rob 
until he reached here.’ 

‘* lt is more probable that your son knows 
nothing about the robbery.” 

The father remained silent. 

‘* Now, sir, tell me all the circumstances that 
led up to the _ disagreement between yourself 
and your son.’ 

‘* Do not ask me to go over the sad details. 
Have 1 not been punished for my ah ales ee 

‘* Tell me all the facts, sir.’ 

‘No, no! Oh, weuld | had known what 
you suspected when vou first asked me about 


that photograph, and this thing would never 


-have occurred; now that I remember, you are 


a cruel man in your zeal to have let this thing 
proceed so far.’ 

‘* What should I have done?”’ . 

2 Warned them off before they entered the 
house.’ 

‘* Listen, sir; had 1 been sure that one of the 
robbers was your son 1 would have done so, 
but I sweur lam fully convinced that the man 
Pell is not your son, despite the fatal resem- 
blance.’ 

‘* The what, sir?’’ ejaculated the father. 

‘*The fata] resemblance.’ 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*] mean that 1 have reason to believe that 
there lives 4 villain who bears a fatal resem- 
blance to your son.’ 

** What grounds have you for this strange 
declaration?”’ 

‘* Tell me al] the facts concerning your quar- 
rel with your son, and 1 willtell you all I know 
and all 1 believe.’ 

** ‘You shall hear the story.’”” 

‘** Yes, sir; proceed.’’ 

‘* My son was a noble bcy untl abont a year 
ago, when a young lady came to live with a 
neighbor of mine as governess to his children, 
She is a handsome girl, and met my boy and 
fell in love with him, and at once set to work 
with all her siren arts to win his love, and fail- 
ing in the conventional manner, she managed 
one day, at an opportuve moment, to fall from 
a boat into the river. My scn rescued her, and 
from that moment the mischief was done. She 
torged her siren chain around him, and he 
promised to become her husband.”’ 

‘* And you opposed the match?” 

RY Certainly i did. I knew her to be a bad. 
woman. 

‘* Who told you so?”’ 

** 1 knew it.” 

‘* Who told you she was a bad woman?”’ 

‘* One who knew her well.”’ ; 

‘* Had you no other proof?’’ 

‘* Net until to-nigbt.’’ 

‘* Well, what proofs did you secure to-night?’’ 

‘* She was in Charlie’s company in his attempt. 
to rob this house; it was her hand that guided 
his aim when he ‘fired at me.’ 

The detective was an interested listener, 

‘So you think it was her arm that guided the 
weapon ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir; 1 saw her do it.’ 

‘‘ She guided his arm to save your life.’ 

The father gazed aghast. 

** Sir!’’ he ejaculated, 

‘* Yes, [ mean what I say, and, in good time, 
I will prove that the ‘siren,’ as you Call her, 
saved your life.’ 

‘* Had the weapon been in her hand alone, I 
would that the shot had been fatal!”’ 

‘* The day will come when you will feel 
differently; but we will continue the narrative: 
The young man you saw did not believe the 
young laay to be a siren?”’ 

‘No; he belieyed her to be all that is pure 
and innocent, and there is. where she obtained 
her power over him.’ 

‘* And he sought to marry her?’’ 

e¢ Yes. >? 

‘* He came to you for ycur consent?”’ 

ce Yes. >? 

‘* And what did you say?’’ 

‘*{ told him if he married ithe girl he should 
never enter my house again.’ 

** And what did he say?’’ 

‘* He was ‘cool as a cucumber ’—Charlie al- 
ways was cool—and he said: 

‘** Father, I shall marry Emily North with 
or witbcut your consent; and, as tbat means 
practically an accomplished tact, 1 shall leave 
your house never to enter it again, except upon 
ycur invitation. © 1 will go and earn a fortune, 
and then come back and. marry Emily.’ ”’ 

‘* How long ago did this occur?’’ 

‘Three months.’ 

‘* And in three months do you think that that 
noble young man has -tecome an accomplished 
bur glar?”’ 


a 


CHAPTER 1X. 


THE father gazed at the detective in speech- 
less amazement. 

‘Come, my good sir, answer me—do you be- 
lieve that in three months a noble, generous, 
and brave young man could become an accom- 
plished purglar?”’ 

‘* But, sir, did 1 not recognize my own flesh 
and blood when the mask was ratsed? Yes, 
yes, it was my scn, 1 know it!’’ 
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- to whom you allude is a bad girl. 1 believe her | a burglar? 


- vent the robbery.”’ 


8 ) NIGHT-HAWK, 


‘* And 1 know better.’ | ing that she should warn them off, aiinough as 

‘* Then you must -havesome grounds for your | an oificer Il did not dare do so myselt.’’ 
declaration. ”’ i ‘** And you believe she really sought to pre- 
: '* All the grdunds I have are the facts that | vent the robbery ?”’ 


are known to you. 1-know itisimpossible that; ‘‘ Yes.’ 
a noble youth could be transformed into a burg-} ‘* Then you admit she knew of it in advance?”’ 
lar and assassin in three short months; this is a er 


‘* How do you explain her knowledge?’’ 

‘* That is a mystery that remains 10 be ex- 
plained, but 1 have my own theory. Of one 
thing J] am certain—Emily North is not in sym- 
pathy.and accord with the robbers, even though 


strange world, and wonderful incidents are of 
daily occurrence, and this is certainly one of 
the strangest experiences oi my life; but 1 am 
now fully satisfied that there is some terrible 
mistake somewhere, and the robber Pell and 
your son Charles Pladsell are two different in- | one of them may be your son.”’ 
dividuals, ”’ ‘*Mr. Hawk, I am a wretched man; 1 have 
‘* Bless you, sir, for those words! but I have| no desire to live. 1 can not face the disgrace 
no reason to believe you are right; there are | and intamy that have come upon me.”’ 
certain facts known to me which prepare me to ‘* Mr. Piadwell, listen to me. On my honor 
believe that indeed within three months my son ; [ assure you that 1 do nct believe in the guilt 
has been transformed by the siren into a bad, | of your son.’’ 
wicked man!”’ ‘* How do you explain the fact of his being 
‘* My dear sir, 1 do not believe the young girl | in this house, under a mask, in company with 
How do you explain this wound, 
to be a sweet, brave young creature. | am sat- | when 1 saw with my own eyes my son, and no 
isfied that you are prejudiced against her.”’ | one else, hold the weapon from which the bul- 
‘‘ Why should 1 be prejudiced against her?’’ | let came?”’ 
‘* Because she is only a governess.’’ ‘* Have you ever been abroad?”’ 
‘You do not know me, sir!’ Were she aj ‘‘ Yes.” 
worthy person, I care not how humble her po-| ‘‘ Have you .any recollections that would 
sition, I should not have opposed the wedding.”’ | make it possible that you had another son?” 
‘* J,et me ask you one question: What object; ‘* No, sit.”’ 
would even a siren have in converting the son! The answer came in a most decided tone. 
of a millionaire into a common assassin? would ‘* Have you any nephews?’’ 
it pot be mere siren-like if she were to seek to ‘** No, sir; 1 see what you are trying to estab- 
reconcile him to his father?’’ ; i lish.’’ 
‘Qh, sir, listen: 1 am a man of business;; ‘* What, sir?”’ 
my heart pleads fer me to accept your theory. | ‘* A resemblance; but you can not succeed. 
I love my son; he is my only boy. He was to '1 had one brother. He died in Paris when he 
have been my heir and successor in business, | was but a mere youth, unmarried. I never had 
but 1 can not blind the positive evidence of my |a sister, and | have no cousins or relations suffi- 
own senses. ] can nol go contrary to my own | ciently near to account for a resemblance so 
good judgment. I can not deceive myself in| perfect and striking as to even momentarily de- 
order to gain a few moments’ unsatisfactory | ceive a tather.”’ 
peace of mind. I have but one hope now.” ‘* This is all very strange, si1, and yet to me 
‘* And what is your hope?’ it appears even more strange that the son you 
‘That the whole aftair was merely a mas- | describe could become a robber. Have you ever 
querade on the part of my son, intended to; heard from your son since he left your house ?’’ 
lower my pride and change my wil] and temper st WnGGpane 
toward him.”’ ‘*In person, or by letter?”’ 
‘‘ Did you ever observe any characteristic of ‘* | received a letter from him.’’ 
your son that would suggest him capable of ‘* And what was the purport of the letter?”’ 
such a ghastly masquerade?”’ ‘* He said he was going to South America.”’ 
** NO, Site.” ‘* Did he name a date when he was tv sail?’’ 
“Does that wound upon your forehead sug-j|° ‘* No.”’ | 
gest a masquerade?”’ ‘‘ Did he name the,city he intended to visit?”’ 
‘Ne, sity’’ ‘* No; he merely wrote and told me he was 
‘‘ Then’you may dismiss that hope.”’ | 


going away.”’ 
‘“Ah, but it was the siren who urged him ‘* Did he write to Miss North?”’ 
gn; it was her hand that guided his aim,”’ 


‘*T do not know..”’ 
‘*] know better, sir.”’ ‘* That is all the word you received from 
‘*Do you know the young lady?” 3 


him?’’ 
‘*] have seen her.”’ " ¥es.* ; 
‘* When?’ ‘* Well, sir, 1 have one thing to say—”’ 
‘* This very night.” All further talk was cut off by the report of 
** Where?”’ 


u pistol in the parlor. 
‘* In this house.” 


** In this house?’’ 
sé Yes,’’ 


‘* What mystery is this?”’ 


‘‘'There is nu mystery; you saw her your- CHAPTER X. 
selt.”’ > 

“Yes; but why did you not report her pres-| | Tom HAwk spiung away like a flash, and 
ence?’’ ran across the hail to the parlor. He was just 


in time. Twe men had gained access to the 
room. <A desperate atlempt was being made by 
the two robbers to rescue their companion, The 
young geutleman who had been placed as a 
guard had disvharged his weapon as a signal at 
the moment an attack was made upon him. 

At the instant our hero entered the room one 
of the masked robbers stood over the youth, 
while the second fellow was seeking to unclasp 
the darbies on his pal’s wrists. As the detect- 
ive dashed into the room, both burglars made 
a dash for him, and only discovered their mis- 
take when one of them received a blow from a 
locust that sent him sprawling. The second 
man dashed away the instant his pal went over, 
and with a desperate effort rushed through the 
open parlor window. 

Tom Hawk ran to the window, but the man 
had disappeared, and the detective returned to 
make sure of the fellow he had downed, and, 
as he clapped the darbies on the man, he re- 
marked: 

‘Well, Cheesey, old boy, I’ve got you this 
time!’’ : 

‘* You’d never. have got me if I’d’known it 
was you in here doing the business. ”’ | 
‘* Yes: 1 was waiting for you fellows.”’ 

Mr. Gains was uninjured, and our hero saw 
that Snagsey was all secure when he removed 
both burglars to the hail. 


‘‘] knew she was on an errand of mercy.”’ 

** An errand of mercy?”’ 

“Yea,” ae 

**) do not understand.”’ 

‘* She was here to perform a duty that 1 could 
not undertake; to avert a catastrophe which it 
did not become me to do.”’ 

‘* Will you explain?”’ 

‘*] will explain my theory.” 

‘* Please. ”’ 

“The girl 
planned.”’ 

‘* Ab, how would she know?” : 

‘« That is a mystery I can not explain.’’ 

‘* She got the information frcm my son, and 
that fact confirms all the fea:ful suspicion.’’ 

‘¢ Tt matters not how she secured her intor- 
mation, one fact is certain: she sought to pre- 


knew that the robbery was 


‘* How do you know?’’ 

‘‘] will explain; she came to this house two 
hours ago.”’ 

‘* How did she gain admission ?”’ 

‘That I can not tell you; Dut.she accident- 
ally ran across me in the parlor, and in the 
darkness she mistook me for one of tae robhers 
and she warned me to leave this house, to flee 
away, warned me that their plans were known.”’ 

‘* And why did you not arrest her?’’ 

 ‘ Simply because in your interest 1 was will- 
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‘*] do not think the fellow will come back. 


again, Mr. Gains, but we wiil be on the safe 
side. Ido not wish fo put you in any peril.’”’ 

‘* 1 wish 1 had seen the fellows before they 
closed in on me su suddenly.”’ 


‘“‘ ]t’s all right; you are uninjured, we've got. 


another one of them, and we’ll keep him; you 
watch the same man. 1 want to ask this chap 
a few questions.”’ 

The detective led Cheesey into the library and 
said: 

‘‘l’ve got another one of them, Mr. Plad- 


well, and we wil] see what this fellow has to. . 


say.’ 

‘* You won’t get anything out of me!’’ spoke 
up the captured burglar. 

‘* Ah, I reckun I will when you see a chance 
to ‘ flit’ on a bit of information.”’ 

‘*] give nothing away.’’ 

‘* Who planned this job!” 

‘* You'll tind that out.”’ . 

‘** ‘you didn’t pian it!’’ 

'* Of course I didn’t.”’ 

‘“ Who did?”’ | 

‘‘] don’t know; J was only passing the 
house, and, hearing .a row, ran in to see what 
was going on, and got nabbed.”’ 

The tellow’s face wore a knowing expression 
as he made the statement. 

‘* How long have you known Pell, Cheesey?’’ 

‘* Who’s Pell?’’ demanded the burglar. 

‘* Ah! you don’t know Pell?”’ 

** Never heard of him.”’ 

‘* And you’ve nothing to offer?’’ 

‘Yes; I’ve a good defense, when the time 
comes; but it’s no use talking to you. I’m not. 
giving anything away to you,.’’ 

The detective took the robber to the hall, 
and, returning to the library, said: 

** You see, sir, neither of those fellows know 
that your son is their pal.’’ 

‘* They do not wish to tell the truth.”’ 

‘* Let me tell ycu that, despite their seeming 
heroism, both cf them would squeal in a min- 
ute, if there was a sure chance to save them- 
selves. They put on this heroic air simply be- 
cause they know I can not release them, unless 
they have a dead set on me; and, let me tell 
you, did they suspect their pal as your sop and 
heir, they’d plead that in defense so quick we 
wouldn’t have time to consider their proposi- 
tion.”’ 

‘Mr. Hawk, what do you propose to do?’’ 

‘* I propose to investigate. 1 will tel! you the 
truth, sir; I could have captured Pell, but 1 
did not wish to do so at present. I wish te 
‘pipe’ the man, and find out who h3 really is, 
and then you and | will consult.’’ 

‘* You are a kind and noble man.’’ 

‘* We wiil not talk about that; but there is 
one favor 1 will ask; you will not give the least 
inkling of your suspicion even to your daughter, 
or any other member of your family.”’ 

‘*] will keep silent, sir.”’ 

‘“‘In a few days I will have some important 
information for you; and, in the meantime, if 
youare called upon to testify concerning the 
two rascals I have caught, you will not speak 
of the presence of the young lady, or intimate 
that you recognized the third burglar. Let i¢ 
appear that he did not raise his mask when he 
saw you.”’ | ! 

‘* You can depend upon me, but, sir, | can 
see that a great sorrow o’er hangs me.”’ 

‘* Mr. Pladwell, mark my words; from this 
moment dismiss all suspicion from your mind 
that one of the burglars was your son.”’ 

‘*T can not doit. I appreciate the kiudness 
ot your motives, but I can not conceal from 
myself the truth; Charles, my son, fired at me 
intending to kill me. It was because of the rec- 
ognition. l now believe that he sought to do 
so; but I can not be deceived, this blow wilt 
kill me. I shalt net live to suffer under the dis- 
grace. Your kindness gives me a respite, gives 
me time to pass to my grave ere the shaft falis.”” 

‘‘ Mr. Pladwell, 1 swear Lam not seeking te 
deceive you, and ] swear 1 have good reson 
for believing that it is only a case of fatal re- 
semblance. I pray you do nothing rash until 
you hear from me, and I promise you that even 
though it prove to/he your son, you shall have 
an opportunity at least to avert the impending 
exposure of your sorrow and disgrace.”’ 

it was dawn when the detective spoke the 
words above recorded, and he requested Mr. 
Pladwell to retire to his room and seek more 
rest. 

‘‘ What will you do with your prisoners?’ 

‘‘ With the assistance of one of your neigh- 
bors, with whom I am acquainted, 1 shall take 
them to jail.”’ 


At thisinstant a cry of horror rang through 
‘the house, 
That is my daughter’s voice!’’ exclaimed 
‘Mr. Pladwell, as he rushed from the room. 
Miss Pladwell had sought to descend the 


etairs, when she saw the two masked burglars, 


and it was the sight of them that caused her to 
mtter the cry of te1ror. 

She was speedily reassured, and the detective 
went forth to find the neighbor with whom he 
elaimed an acquaintance. 
be a poor farmer who leased a farm some mile 
-anda halt from the Castle. The detective got 
the farmer to hitch up and return with him to 
Mr. Pladwell’s house. 

The two burglars were pul. in a wagon and 
cairied to the county jail; and meantime the 
news of the attempted burglary and the capture 
of the burglars spread the country round, and 
a large crowd hung about the jail. 

Tom Hawk meantime sought the district at- 
torney, and held a long consultation with him, 
and at length returned about noon to the Castle. 

He held a second consultation with Mr. Plad- 
wel], aud then mounting his good horse, Bad- 
ger, rode away. 

Tom Hawk knew well that he had only capt- 
ured a part of the gang, that indeed the biggest 
“part of his work was yet to be done; but in the 
meantime he was set to solve one little mys- 
tery, and he struck a strange “‘ lay.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A DAY or two passed, and Tom Hawk during 
the time had been * laying in wait ’’ for a cer- 
fain development, and one clear moonlight 
night he struck his trail. 

It was just after ten o’clock at night when he 


 gaw a young lady, hooded and veiled, leave the| y 


hcuse into which he had seen Emily North 
enter on that night when he had discovered her 
faigting beside the road. 

PAha!’? muttered the officer, ‘‘ my game has 
started at last.’’ | 

For certain reasons the writer will not par- 
ticularly designate the locality where the inci- 
dent we are about to relate occurred. It is suffi- 
cient to state that in the midsummer the village 
is a great resort for summer visitors from the 
city—atcwn situated on a high bluff overlook- 
ing one ot the magnificent bays of the Hudson, 
and facing upon a creek that runs up through 
a most lovely section of country, the same 
«reek being a great resort for sailing parties of 
ladies and gentlemen. . 

The veiled girl moved along through the vil- 
jage and passed to the town limits, when she 
‘yranched off and turned down a lane leading to 
@ remote part of the creek. Arrived at the 
water's edge she entered a boat and pplled along 
ap the creek for about half a mile, when she 
ran the boat in-shore and took up a position 
under a big elm-tree. 

It was a remote and lonely place, there being 
mc residence within half a mile, and a spot far 
<listant from the village, and unlikely to be vis- 
ited at such an hour, except by some who, like 
the veiled lady, went to keep a tryst; at least 
our hero concluded ‘that the latter was the mo- 
tive ef her errand, and later developments con- 
dirmed his suspicion. 

Tom Hawk followed along the shore, watch- 
ing the tair oarswoman in the boat, and was 
net far away when she landed and took up het 
position under the great tree. 

Ten minutes passed when the detective heard 
a step, and he was ccmpelled to dart aside and 
throw himself prone upon the ground to escape 
_ observation. 

A young man passed near him; the latter 
was handsomely dressed in a light flannel sum- 
mer suit, and as he passed, the detective secured 
a good view of his features. 

‘fhe young man was certainly very handsome 
and stylish-looking: his face was a refined one, 
and, as the detective glancéd, a cold chill cur 
died around his heart, and his lips unconsciously 
uttered the words: 

‘* T fear the father is right, after all!” 

The young man went direct to the great elm- 
tree, and, as he approached the girl, he sought 
‘to clasp her 1n his arms and imprint a kiss upon 
the lovely brow, but the detective, who had 
stolen forward, saw her recoil and throw up 
her hands in a warning manner. The yqung 
man exclaimed in a reproachful tone: 

‘What is the matter, Emmie? why do you 
wave me away from yeu?”’ 

In a sad tone she answered: 

‘‘Oharlie, this is our last meeting upon 
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earth! Mark well my words! The last link is 
troken that bound me to you, and after to- 
night you and 1 must be strangers to each cther 
forever!"’ ; 

‘* Nonsense, Emmie! 

ou?”’ 

‘‘] am suiprised that you ask me that ques- 
tion after what has occurred within the iast 
tew days !’’ 

‘“My dear girl, what has occurred within 
the last few days that is so dreadful?”’ 

‘* Charlie, need I repeat?’’ 

‘* Yes; tell me all!’’ 

‘“You remember that by accident 1 learned 
that you had associated yourself with evil 
men? You remember I met you on the Wil- 
low Road, that there I told you all I had 
learned! You remember how we parted, and I 
fell fainting to the ground, only to be found by 
the man who was pursuipg you as a common 
crimina!!”’ 

‘© It’s all a mistake, my dear girl!’’ 

‘* A mistake!’’ 

‘* Yes, a mistake!”’ 

‘‘Is it a mistake that | see you standing %e- 


‘‘ Litsten, Emmie, and 1 will tell yon all! It 
is only a joke 1 am playing on the old man to 
force him to recede from the position he has 
taken toward you and me. You must not 
think for a mpment that I am really a burg- 
lar!”’ 

The detective had taken up a position whence 
he could overhear every word that passed, and 
a sad conviction was forcing itselt upon his 
mind, when a remark made by the beautiful 
girl again aroused a certain bright hope in his 
mind. 

‘* Charlie,’’ said the girl, ‘‘ it is strange how 
you have changed 1n three months; the tones of 
our voice are different: your manners are 
different. Did 1 not stand and gaze on your 
face 1 would think you were another person al- 
together.”’ 

** Nonsense, girl; 1 am only hecoming more 
of a man, that is all; 1 am the same Charlie.’’ 

‘‘You do not seem [tke the same brave, 
bright, honorable, Charles Pladwell who rescued 
me from the treacherous waters when | was 
nearly drowned.”’ 

°* We will not talk about that now, Emmie. 
L love you and J will not give you up. 1 will 
admit that my method for bringing father 
round is a failure. He recognized me the other 
night and wiil never forgive me.”’ 

‘Oh, Charlie, how can you recur to the ter- 
rible events of that night? Had it not been for 
me ycu would stand to-day the murderer of 
your own father, Horrors! whut a memory! 
No, no, 1 can never forget nor forgive! ‘To- 
night is our last meeting! My life is blasted, 
and 1 pray you go away to some foreign land 
and reform; but you must never seek to see 
me again!’’ 

‘« Nonsense, Emmie, I can not, | will not 
give you up; this night you must fly with me!”’ 

‘‘ Charlie, what are you saying?”’ 

‘ lam saying just what 1 mean; 1’ll wait no 
longer. You must, you shall be my wife this 
very night! I have all the arrangements made 
to take you to New York. Once my wife, and 
1 set out to hecome a better man, to become 
the Charlie l was when I snatched you fiom the 
tiver!”’ 

‘* Oh, Charlie! what is your purpose?”’ 

‘I propose that you shall save me against 
myself.’’ 

‘“ And become the wife of the mam who, but 
for my intervening hand, would have become 
the murderer of his own father?’’ 

‘“No, no! I would not have shot him; the 
discharge of the pistol was an accident; but tell 
me, Emmie, how was it that you were present 
there?’’ 

‘‘] will tell you. I suspected that your fa- 
ther’s house was to become the object of attack, 
and 1 went there intending to warn you at the 
last moment to refrain from so horrible a 
deed. While in the house I ran across the man 
who was there to thwart ycur scheme, and in 
the darkness I mistook him for one of your 
companions. 1 warned him, thinking it was 
your friend, that the intended robbery was dis- 
covered, and at the last moment learned my 
mistake, when 1 sped away and concealed my- 
self, still determined to warn you. 1 walked 
around the house, and had about concluded 
you were not coming that night, when I dis- 
covered that you had entered the house. It was 
too late to warn you, but 1 was determined to 
save you even at the Jast moment, if possible, 
and 1 zan into the library just at the instant 


What has come over 
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your father made the terrible discovery that the 
burglar was his own son! What occurred after, 
Charlie, you know, and ] wish I had died ete 
the Knowledge came to me?’’ 


—— 


CHAPTER Ail. 


‘‘ Emig, you say a Change has come over 
me, but 1 can say it is you over whem the 
change has come; you are growing so particu- 


‘| Jar‘and scrupulous!” 


‘«« There is no change in me, Charlie, and your 
words sound strange; you who but a short time 
ago were the soul of honor, you who protested 
you would not wed me and make me a depend- 
ent on your father’s bounty. I remember now 
the bright gleam in your eyes as you said you 
would go forth and win a place for us in the 
world; and now Charlie, within a few brief 
months how al! has changed; nothing remains 
put your features; even the expression of face 
is changed; your voice, your mode of thought, 
the gleam in your eyes, your principles, all, all 
have changed; and this wonderful change has 
set me to thinking, and a strange suspicion has 
crept into my mind. 1 speak frankly; I will 
not conceal the truth.’’ 

Quickly, and in an alarmed tone, the young 
man exclaimed: | 

‘*A strange suspicion has crept into your 
mind, Emmie?’’ 
~The detective stood by and noted the words 
of both. 

‘‘ Yes, a strange suspicion.”’ 

‘‘ Some one has whispered suspicions in your 
ear then, Emmie?”’ 

‘* No, not a living soul.”’ 

‘* And what do you suspect?’’ 

‘‘T suspect that you deceived me ia the first 
place.”’ 

‘* You suspect that I deceived you in the first 
place?”’ repeated the young man in a nervous 


' tone. 


‘* Yes.”’ 

‘* How?’’ 

‘* It can not be that this change in your char- 
acter has taken place in three short months. It 
is not possible!”’ 

‘What would you imply?” 

‘* That you wore a mask.”’ 

‘‘ Explain!’ said the young man, in com-. 
manding tones. 

‘«T mean that you must have been bad before 
I knew you, that you pretended to be the nobie 
character I once believed you to be; but in 
truth all the time you were at heart as you ap- 
pear now!”’ 

‘That is a terrible accusation, Emmie.”’ 

‘It is my firm conviction, Charlie. I came 
here to meet you to-night, resolved to speak 
plainly !’’ ~ 

‘* Yes, you are speaking very plainly,’’ said 
the young mon, in a bitter tone. 

‘T repeat,’’ she continued, ‘‘ it is impossible 
that you could have been transformed in a few 
brief months from a noble, honorable young 
man into a common burglar, a cruel monster, 
capable of aiming a weapon at the heart: of his 
cwn father.’’ 

A moment’s silence tolliowed the fair girl’s 
impassioned words, but at Jengtb the young 
man asked: . 

‘‘ Bmmie, did you ever lcve me?”’ 

‘*Did 1 ever jove you? No woman ever 
loved man with greater intensity than | loved 

ou.”’ 

‘* And do you love me now 

‘‘Do not force an answer to this last ques- 
tion,”’ she replied. 

‘‘ Yes, 1 must have an answer.”’ 

‘‘] pray ycu let my answel remain un- 
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‘‘ No, Emmie, you must answer me,’’ 

‘‘ When in your presence 1 am under the 
chain of the old love; this comes of my week- 
ness as a2 woman; but when | am alone, with 
nothing but your monstrous career staring me 
in the tace, 1 despise you!”’ 

‘‘ Listen to me, Emmie; you wrong me.”’ 

‘* No, 1 do not wrong you. 1 can not wrong 
the man who could act as you have acted,.’’ 

‘‘ Listen tome: I pray you become my wife; 
fly with me and reform me; make me again. 
what I wus when first we met.’’ | 

‘Were you to reform a thousand times = 
would never become your wife. Never could 
the terrible facts be blotted from my recollec- 
tion. 1 could never forget what you were, of 
whut it is possible you have become. No, nq 
we must never meet again on earth!’’ 

‘* And this is your decision?”’ 
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‘* Yes, it is my decision.”’ 

** You cast me off?’’ 

** Yes, I cast you off.”’ 

** This is all your side of the story; now hear 
mine; I love you, I will not be cast off. You 
encouraged, me to love you, and when you 
once won my love it was love eternal that you 
secured. Emmie, I will not be cast off, you 
must, you shall be my wife!’’ 

‘* Is this my former lover whom I hear speak- 
ing?”’ 

zs Yes, it is your loving faithful Charlie. ’’ 

‘* Were I not gazing upon your face and 
looking into your. eyes, I could not believe it; 
but I repeat, never shall we meet again after 
this night.”’ 

‘‘Emmie, do not tempt me.’’ 

‘*Tempt you! What do you mean?’’ 

‘**] mean that no power on earth shall sepa- 
rate us. You go with me to-night.’’ 

The girl turned deathly pale, and fixed her 
beautiful eyes fuily distended upon the young 
man. 

** Charlie,’’ she said, ‘‘ Il du not understand 
you.’’ 

‘* My words are plain.”’ 

‘* But you do not—you can not mean what 
your words would imply.’’ 

‘*] mean all that my words imply.” 

‘* Suppose I refuse to go with you? Indeed, 
1 do refuse ever to see you again, ’ 

** You must go with me.”’ 

‘* Your words suggest force, outrage.’’ 

‘* My words mean force !”’ 

‘* Tt can not be!’’ moaned the fair gir]. 

‘**] trust force will not be required; but you 
go with me to-night to\remain with me for- 
ever.”’ 

No, ner" 

‘** | have made all arrangements. 1 suspected 
the declarations to which I have listened trom 
your lips. Il am resolved not to give you up. 
1 came here prepared to take you away with 
me.”’ 

‘* Do you wish to take me when | declare that 
now | despise ycu?”’ 

.** Ah, that is but a momentary sentiment. 
You once loved me: you will love me again. I 
know well what a woman’s heart is. Yes, yes 
—you go with me to-night!”’ 

** Never!’’ 

** You shall!’’ 

‘* 1 will scream for help!’’ | 

** No, you will not. I will smother your 
screams. ”’ | 

** Listen to me, Charlie: 1 will resist this cut- 


rage to the death, and though you succeed you | 


will only find a corpse upon your hands. I was 
a simple girl, but now I am a determined 
woman! Go your way avd may you and I 
never meet again on earth.’’ 

‘**'This is.all nonsense, Emmie; you are ex- 
cited now, but you will think better of it to- 
morrow; my love sO warm, so ardent, so cure, 
so intense, will reawaken yours, and you will 
some day bless the hour when | carried you off 
by force, if need be.”’ 

** 1 already curse the hour | ever met you! 
No, no; | am an honorable woman! and were 
you a prince royal I would not wed you, ccv- 
ered as you are with the stains of crime!”’ 

‘* Be careful, Emmie. Restrain your words.”’ 

‘* No, no, [’ll not restrain my words! Could 
I provoke you to kill me 1’d thank you; but 
I’l) die befcre 1 ever become the wife of a com- 
mon burglar, an assassin who would have shot 
down in cold blood his own father!’’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tom HAwkK crept nearer to the parties. 
saw that an outrage was tp be attempted, and 
he was thankful that he was present; but for 
his presence he felt that a crime would be com- 
mitted, a wrong perpetrated, which could never 
be righted on earth, 

The detective was even near enough to read 
the glance in the young man’s eyes, and he saw 
that the villain was raging with fierce anger. 

‘“* Unsay those wcrds, Emmie.’’ 

** Never! T 1epeat them with emphasis!’’ 

** And yet you dare say I have changed?”’ 

** No, I do not now believe that you have 
changed. 1 believe you were a villain when 
you first won my love. I believe you have been 
long living under a mask; all vestige of the 
love 1 once felt for you has disappeared; go, 
robber; go, murderer! and may my eyes never 
rest on your evil face again!”’ j 

‘* 1 am disposed to be forgiving, Emmie, but 
you may drive me too far; you may cause my 
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love to vanish, but you shall be mine all the 
same; yes, you may kill my love, but you can 
not deaden my admiration for your beauty. 
What was love may become a mad passion, but 
mine you are, and mine you shall be! will you 
come with me?’’ 

‘** No, no, 1 will die first!’’ 

‘* You shall go with me, dead or alive, mark 
well my words!’’ 

'** | have marked well your words, and what 
is more, | mark by your tace you are not the 
same character J] loved? you are a false fiend in 
human shape! so go your way and never cross 
my path again!” 

‘“* And these are ycur final words?’ — 

gan Ras : 

** Your set decision?’’ 

** Yes.”’ 7 

** Listen to one word, Emmie.”’ 

The man advanced close to the tair girl. The 
latter recoiled, when he said: 

‘* Do not recoil from me, Emmie. It may be 
that 1 will go away alone; but 1 desire that you 
shall hear my words.’’ 

** Speak; 1 can hear you.’’ ° 

‘The words 1 would speak 1 must whisper 
in your ear; permit me,”’ 

She stood as if rooted to the spot, and he ad- 
vanced closer to her; then suddenly he leaped 
forward, clasped her in his arms and forced a 
silk handkerchief to her nostrils. Without a 
murmur she fell back, a helpless and uncon- 
scious victim, in his treacherous arms, 

lt was time for Tom Hawk to act, so he 
sprung forward, exclaiming: 

** It’s time for me to come on, Pe!l,’’ 

The robber, still holding the girl in his arms, 
turned and beheld the oilicer, and his hand 
grasped a weapon. . 

B 
his club, struck the weapon ficm his grasp, 
and raised the locust to deal the man a blow, 
when, with 4 curse, the scoundrel Jet the gir] 
fall from his grasp, and sprung away and dis- 
appeared. 

The detective could have dropped him, but 
there were reasons why he preferred to let the 
rascal go, and he turned his attention to the fair 

irl. ; 

‘ The latter was just recovering from the 
effects of the drug, and as the detective raised 
her up she murmured: 

‘“ Kill, kill me, and I will die blessing you!”’ 

** Well, well, miss, this is the second time we 
have met, and under strangely similar ci1cum- 
stances,’’ said the detective. 

She sprung away and fixed her lovely eyes 
upon our hero. 

‘* You ate safe, my child; 
time.”’ ; 

** Who are you?”’ 

** Do you not recognize me?”’ 

** Your voice sounds familiar to me;’ but 1 
am strangely excited.’’ 

** Well, I don’t wonder that you are excited. 
I am the man who found you on the road a few 
nights ago, and I am Jed to believe that one 
mystery is solved.’’ : 

** One mystery solved, sir?’’ 

‘h Vea. 

‘* What mystery?” 

“‘'The mystery of finding a young lady after 
dark in a dead faint beside the road. Yes, yes, 
I reckon you had an interview with the same 
scoundrel who to-night left you as 1 found 
you.” 

** | see now.”’ 

** What/do you see, miss?”’ 

‘* | discern who you are.’’ 

‘* And who am 1?’’ 

_ ** You are the detective who has been trailing 
the turglars.”’ 

‘* Yes, right to the minutest particular, miss, 
and it is lucky | was trailing the burglars, and 
more fortunate tbat 1 trailed one of them 
here, or what would have become of you?”’ 

‘* Tell me, sir, what became of him ?’’ 

** T will answer your question later on, miss, 
but as an officer I have a few questions to ask 

ou.”’ 

The girl stood pale, trembling and silent. 

** How is it, miss, I find you keeping a late 
night tryst with a burgiar?’’ 

**Is he a burglar?’’ 

“You know he is a burglar, and 1 am sorry 
you asked me that question. I would-rather 
feel that 1 could trust implicitly every word 
that fell from your lips.”’ 

** Oh, sir! I will ask one favor.’ 

‘** Speak.’”’ 

‘* Do not ask me any questions, I am a poor, 
helpless, wronged girl, and there are reasons 


I arrived just in 
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why 1 can not speak, and 1 would not teil a lie 
Spare me; 1 swear I am not allied to these bad 
men in their crimes, but 1 must be silent, spare: 
me, do not ask me any guestions, or I will be 
compelled to refuse to answer in the face of any 
consequences !’* 

‘* My dear young lady, there is no reason why 
you should not speak to me.’’ 

‘** Why should I speak to you?’’ 

‘““ Because 1 am your friend; you neea a 
friend now, and there is no one else in whom 
you can confide.’’ 

‘* You are a stranger tc me, also, sirt’’ « 

‘* Well, yes, in one sense. But listen. Cir- 
cumstances sometimes make strange frends. 
You and I have met under stiange cireum- 
stances. I know a part cf your secret—the 
worst part; your own good name demands that 
the brighter side of the story should be told to 
me.”’ | 

** | must remain silent.’’ 

‘* No, you shall not remain silent; you are 
now a hopeless woman, but I can renew a hope 
ip your heart,”’ 

‘* Renew a hope in my heart, sir?’’ 

; ‘“ Yes, the brightest and dearest hope of your 
ife,’’ 

** Never, never!”’ 

She spoke in a tone of extreme sadness, , 

‘If you knew me better, miss, you would 
trust me, But you must, you shall trust me, 
and listen; vou will never regret your con- 
fidence.”’ 

‘* No, no; I must remain silent.’’ 

‘‘ Do you think that by remaining silent you 
will save the man who would have done you 
such great harm? If so, dismiss the thought; 
it is for-your sake and the sake of another that 
he is freenow. 1 could have put my hand on 
him to-night, but I let him go.” 

A sirange look came to the girl’s face. 

“* You followed him here?’’ 

‘‘ No; 1 followed you here.”’ 

‘** Followed me?’”’ ih 

se Yes.’’ F 

‘“ Why did you follow me?” demanded tire 
girl, in trembling tones, . 

‘* Because I suspected you were to meet him.”” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A Low cry burst trom the girl’s lips as she 
exclaimed: *‘ J am lost!’’ 

‘** No, my child; you are saved! 
you to rescue you!” 

‘‘ What strange mystery is this?’’ 

‘*] know all your story.”’ 

‘* You know ail my story?’’ 

* Yes,:” 

‘* What do you know?’’ 

‘‘ | know you are an honorable girl. I know. 
that you imagined once that you loved this 
scoun dre} !”’ 

““ You were present during our interview?’’ 

‘‘ J was not tar away; professional duty was 
my license, and 1 overheard every word that 
passed between vou and that man.’’ , 

‘* Then, sir, if you are an honorable man 7 
have your sympathy. When 1 gave my love 
to that man | thought him to be an honorable 
man, one of the noblest men among the best, 
and my-heart was broken when 1 discovered 
the sad truth!”’ : 

‘‘ My dear girl, listen to me; mark well my 
words, for some day you will recall with pleas- 
ure all that I speak!’’ | 

‘““ Nevet, sir! never again will joy come to 
my heart in this life!’’ 

‘* That is all right, as you feel now; and ac- 
cording to what you know now, your coavic- 
tion is warranted, but you do not know what 
I know; you do not suspect what I suspect, and 
among the first of my suspicions is that there 
is still'a great jcy in the near future for you; 
but you must trust me; you must consider me 
your friend, and in that way aid me to obtain 
for you once again-peace and happiness!”’ 

‘* Nevér! never!’ 

‘* Well, we shall see! Ie am a strange man, 
and |] have had large experience in my time, 
and I have been cognizant of very strange and 
remarkable occurrences. ”’ 

‘*T see what you mean; you hope that this 
young man may ke redeemed, but mark my 
words; I would be happy to know that he had 
yeformed, happy to know that he had repented 
and thereby made others happy. 1] could for- 
give him; but ever love him agsin? Never! 
Ever become his wite? Never! Ever be happy 
again after my terrible experience? No, never!” 

‘** My child, 1 do not take much stock in the 
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reform of that two-faced villain, and 1 do ant discoveries concerning him, allude to any of | scars, and IL was convinced that indeed 


jook to bring happiness to you from that quar- 
ter! Nc, no, but remember 1 am a man who 
does not speak unadvisedly, apd | hope tc come 
to you some day and ask, * Are you not happy?’ 
and L expect to hear you answer, * The world 
contains not a happiness greater than mine!’ ”’ 

‘** You talk in enigmas to me 

‘““Some day my words will be plain enough, 
but, come, now, when you are assured of “all 
1 know, and no one knows as much of your 
affairg as 1, will you not confide in me?’’ 

‘*Yes, 1 will confide in you. 1 am con- 
vinced that you are a true and kindly man, and 
although I do not expect that it is within the 


- Tange of possibilities for you tomake good your 


dream picture, to make it a living reality, still 
lL will trust you.’ 

**And you will answer my questions?”’ 

‘**So far as 1 can, yes.’ 

‘* How Jong ago was il that you parted with 
Charles Pladwell?’’ 

The girl looked at the detective in a puzzled 
manner, and said: 

i Certainly you know that it is not more than 
ten minutes since.’ 

‘* No, no; you do not understand. 1 mean 
before Charles became a burglar. I mean 
when he first went away after the quarrel] with 
his father.’’ 

‘It is a little over three months.”’ 

‘‘ Up to that time you believed him to be an 
honorable young man?’’ 

‘* Yes, one of the most hcnorable young men 
I had ever met; brave, true, refined, and gen- 
erous.’ 

‘* He was not given to. coarse expressions?”’ 

‘‘ His language was always pure and refined; 
but why do you ask?’’ 

‘*] have a reason for asking; and now you 
let me do the questioning; your turn will come. 
Up to the time that you parted with your lover, 
he had always appeared the same?’’ 

sé Yes. 3? 

‘* Gentle, considerate, and delicate?” 

es Always.” 

‘* His manners were entirely different from 
what they are now?’’ 

sé go agg 

‘* Did he speak French?’’ 

‘* Not to my. knowledge.”’ 

**'Yon do?’’ 

tM GB. 7 

** You never heard him speak French?’’ 

*- Never; but he may.’’ 

** When he parted with you, what was the 
wnderstanding?’’ 

The girl blushed, but answered promptly: 

‘* There was but one understanding between 
us,”’ 

** And that was—’’ 

‘‘'We were to remain faithftl to each other 
under all circumstances. ”’ 

‘* Have you ever heard from him since he 


“went away ?”’ 


Again a puzzled look came into the girl’s 
face. 

‘** 1 do not understand you,’’ she said. 

‘* Ah, yes, l remember! 1 mean did he ever 
write to you?”’ 

‘* Never. ”’ 

~** You never received a letter indicating his 
intentions?”’ 

** No.”’ 

‘**'You never heard of him directly or indi- 
rectly?’’ 

‘*I received on my birthday a bouquet of 
flowers; they came from New York by express, 
but the donor never inclosed his card, and i 
was only permitted to suspect that it was a del- 
icaie remembrance from him.’ 

A~bright look came over the detective’s face 
when he received the information concerning 


- the flowers. 


*“How long ago was it that the flowers 
eame?”’ 

“ About two months ago.” 

** And he knew of your birthday?” 

46 Tea.’ 

‘* Did he ever allude to the flowers since you 
have seen him lately?’’ 

She turned deadiy pale, and in a gasping 
tone, replied: 

‘* 'Wirat are you seeking to establish?’ 

“Never mind what I am seeking to estab- 
fish. You are to answer my questions, not ask 
questions. ”’ 

** He never alluded to, the flowers.” 

“There were naturally many little confi- 
ilences between you and him?”’ 

* Yes, certainly.”’ 

"Did he ever, since you made these terrible 


these little confidences?”’ 

The gitl was ghastly pale, and her voice 
trembled as she answered: 

‘* On the contrary, when I alluded to certain 
little confidences and incidents to be 1emem- 
bered, he appeared to have forgotten them.’ 

Again the bright, pleased look shot across 
the detective’s face. 

‘“Am 1 to understand that in becoming a 
villain his whole demeanor has changed ?’’ 

‘Yes, assuredly; in the most strange and 
remarkable manner.”’ 

‘* Even the tones of his voice have changed?”’ 

** Most singularly, yes; and that is a fact 1 
can never explain.”’ 

‘‘ We. may.explain it all some of these days; 
you know men have a talent sometimes for dis- 
guising the natural tones of their voice.’ 

‘* Yes: but you would think that ‘there 
would come moments when they would forget 
their disguised tones, and speak naturally.”’ 

‘* That would depend upon the game they 
were playing ” 

‘* Sir, 1 would be dull if 1 did not discover 
the purport and design of your question. ’’ 

‘* Well, what do you imagine is the design of 
my questions?” 

‘*You wish to establish that this is not the 
man to whom | pledged my trcth.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


A FAR-AWAY look came into the detective’s 
eyes, and for a moment he remained silent. 

She broke the silence by asking: 

‘‘Is it not true?’’ 

**I can only answer that there is a possibil- 
ity that there may be some mistake ?”’ | 

The girl’s face was deadly pale as she said: 

‘‘ The suspicion is not new to me, but alas! 
despite all the singular facts there is no ques- 
tion as to his identity.’’ 

‘* You are assured?”’ 

‘* Yes, 1 am assured.’’ , 

‘* And why are you so sure?’ 

‘* There is one little fact that puts aside the 
suspicion of a fatal resemblance.”’ 

‘* What is the fact?’’ 

**] can not relate it to you; but, sir, as much 
as | would desire to hope otherwise, 1 can not. 
I know that the man who just left me is 
Charles \Fladwell, the man whom I. once 
thought noble and good, the man whom I once 
loved but whom I now despise.’’ 

‘* Will you tell me under what circumstances 
you met him?’’ 

‘Do you mean when I first met him?”’ 

‘*‘ No; since he has adopted the profession 
of a common burglar.’’ 

‘*] met him one afternoon when I was re- 
turning from a sail on the creek.”’ 

‘You had no intimation of his{coming to 
meet you?”’ 

cé No. 33 

*‘ And he came right forward and addressed 

ou?”’ 

‘* Yes, certainly.’’ 

‘* Can you minutely describe to me just what 
occurred at that meeting?” 

‘“‘It was just at twilight. 
from the river. I met him face to face. 
was advancing toward me and I exclaimed: 

‘**Why, Charles, where did you come from?’ 

‘‘He put his fingers to his lips and motioned 
me to be silent, and at onve offered me his arm 
and said: 

*** Come, we will take a walk.’ 

‘* I was delighted to see him, and I took his 
arm and we walked up the road together.”’ 

‘* And what did he say??’ 

‘* He let me do the most of the talking.’’ 

** You asked him a great many questions ?’’ 

ee Yes. be 

‘* Did he answer your questions?’’ 

‘** No; he said, ‘ Never mind questioning me, 
tell me all the news.’ ’’ 

** Did you at once notice something strange 
accut him?’’ 

‘Not at once, no; 1 was too excited, but 
later on | did, and said to him, ‘ Charles, how 
you have changed!” ne 

‘And what did he say?” 

‘* He merely laughed.’’ 

** Proceed. ”’ 

**] spent an hour with him, and I will ad- 
mit that at that moment even a strange, weird 
suspicion flashed across my mind, and J stud- 
ied his face closely, and I will confess that 1 
looked for a certain scar, and I found it just 
under the forelock; there could not be two such 
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Charlie.”’ 

‘' You spoke of some other evidence. ’ 

‘* Yes: 1 can not tell you now, but one fact 
is certain: there is no mistake; it is not a fatal 
resemblance—Charles Pladwell is a viliain!”’ 

‘* When did you discover that he was a.burg~ 
lar?”’ 
‘* He made me understand that he did not 
desire the fact of his presence to be known; 
and he arranged for me fo meet him clandes- 
tinely. } went to meet him the night of the 
robbery,”’ 

‘* The night 1 found you on the road?”’ 

‘é Yes. 29 ‘ 

‘* Proceed.”’ % 

‘* Oh! when shall I ever forget that night of 
horror?’’ 

The girl ceased speaking. 

‘* Proceed, Miss North.’’ 

**-Oh, that I could forever remain silent!’’ 

‘You must not remain silent. And now let 
me say one word: despite all you have told 
me, I still indulge my suspicion,”’ 

‘*T can swear to his identity. That hope is 
& vain one.”’ 

‘* Proceed, and tell me what occurred.’’ 

‘* T was waiting fcr him when 1 heard voices 
and, after a moment, 1 recognized his. I stole 
forward to see with whom he was talking+—”’ 

She stopped short, Her face becume even 
more ghastly in its expression, and her voice 
became husky as she uttered the last words. 

‘* Proceed,”’ said the detective. 

**Oh, 1 can not!’’ 

“You must.” 

‘* Spare me,”’ 

“It ia for your own sake tbat | insist upon 
an answer.’ 

‘Charles was holding a consultation with 
his ‘ pals.’ ’’ 

‘* Did you make oe presence known?”’ 

ce No.:- 9) 

‘“*And what did you overhear?”’ 

‘The plan for the robbery of his father’s 
house fully discussed.’ 

it ‘“ Did Charles take part in the discussion ?”” 

* Yes.’ 

‘* Did he speak of the owner as his father?”’ 

‘* No; but he did say that, if they were ar- 
rested, when worst came to worst, they would 
not be prosecuted.”’ 

The detective’s own face turned pale. 

‘* He said that, eh?’’ 

¢é Yes.’’ 

‘* And what did the men say?’’ 

** Every word is burned in on my memory.” 

‘*That is fortunate; repeat every word that 
was'said.”’ 

““QOne of the men asked: 

‘** What ‘‘ pull’’ have you got there?’ and 
Charlie answered, ‘ Never mind; it’s all right. 
There will be a surprise in that house if we are 
captured.’ ”’ 

A dead silence followed the girl’s last decla- 
ration, and the detective was thinking intense- 
ly. 

** You see,”’ said the young lady, after a mo- 
ment, ‘‘he relied upon escaping prosecution 
when his father should recognize in the robber 
his own son.”’ 

‘*It would appear so, but I still adhere to 
my suspicion. ”’ 

** You still think it is not his son?’’ 

‘*] do; bul go on, tell me all that passed.’’ 

‘“The men urged Charlie to explaim just 
what he meant, but he would not.”’ 

‘** And you ovetheard all their plans?’’ 

ac Yes.’’ 

** Did you afterward meet Charlie that night?”’ 

** Not at that time.”’ 

** You did not disclose your presence there?” 

sé No. >? 

‘* How was it 1 found you insensible beside 
the road ?’’ 

‘* Charlie expected to meet me, and after the 
robbery conference he looked for me,’ 

‘* And you ccnvealed yourself from him?’’ 

eeé Yes, 7? 

**And you succeeded in hiding?”’ 

‘* He would have discovered me but for your 
sudden appearance, and the excitement and 
agitation caused me to fall insensible to the 
ground.”’ 

‘And there I found you?” 

sé Yes. 9? 

‘‘Then Gharlie was not far oft at that mo- 
ment?’’ 

‘** 1 do not know how long 1 remained uncon. 
scious, but he could not have been far off.”’ 

‘* And when did you next meet him?’’ 

‘* You know.” 
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** In the library at his father’s home?”’ 
ae Yes. »9 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AGAIN an awkward silence followed. They 


it was the 
detective who broke the silence with the remar k, 


had reached a crisis in their talk. 


“* He would have shot his father?’’ 

“<i believe he would.’’ 

““ After his father had recognized him?’’ 
uGé Yes.’’ 


« “* And you interfered to save the old gentle- 


7 


man?’’ 
“oF did.” 


‘‘Have you seen him since that fatal night 


previous to your mecting with him here?’’ 
4é Yes 4? 


** When?’’ 

‘* The day after the attempted robbery.”’ 

“* Where?”’ 

“* Hemet me on the village street. 
in disguise.”’ 


' 
‘* And what did he say? What explanation 


did he ofter for his conduct?’’ 


“* He attempted to make me believe it was all 


a joke,”’ 


‘‘Did he inquire how it happened that you 


were/in his father’s house?”’ 
aé es,’’ 
““ And what did vou tel] him?’’ 


**] told him how I had overheard a discus- 
gion of all his plans between himself and his 


companions.’’ 
‘And then what did he say?’’ 


“* He said he was merely using those men as 
Our interview was very brief and his 


tools. 
later explanations you overheard.’’ 


The detective remained lost in thought fora 


long time, but at length he said: 


_ © Miss North, despite all you have said, lam 
still under the impression that the young man 
who was here is an impostor, and I will make 


it my business to establish the fact.”’ 
“* You never can do so.”’ 


“* Well, we shall see; and Low I will ac- 


¢ompany you to your home.”’ 
** No; L will return by boat.’’ 
** You are not afraid to go alonet”’ 
ae Wo,’’ : 


‘* Not even after the dastardly attempt to 


kidnap you?’’ 

‘** No; when 1 Jand I am practically right in 
the village, and hkesides, I do not expect an- 
other visit from bim to-night.”’ 

** You must never meet him sgain,’’ 
| “*J never will.’’ 

“* }t will be safer if you do not walk forth at 
night until after this strange mystery is cleared 
up; the moment | establish the fact that this 
man is not Charles Piadwell, 1 will close in on 
him and put him out of the way against fur- 
ther mischief.’’ 


‘* Lam unaer deep obligations to you, sir.”’ 

‘**Do not mention your obligations to me; 
out let me ask you one question: Do you know 
of the cause of Mr. Pladwell, senior’s, hostil- 
fty to you?’’ 

‘*] have a suspicion.” 

** And what is your suspicion?’’ 

** His mimd has been poisoned against me.”’ 

** By whom?”’ | . 

**'To answer your question 1 would be com- 
pelled to relate my own history.’’ 

“* We have a few moments to spare, and it 
may serve your own interest if you were to 
éell me your history.”’ | 


** It is commonplace enough, and can be told 
in trief: my father was a wealthy man—a wid- 
ower—and I was anonly daughter. I attended 
School with a young lady with whom 1 was 
‘very intimate, and during one of our vacations 
1 paid a visit to her house; while there her 
brother professed to have fallen in Jove with 
me; I rejected him, and he became persistent, 
and in the end 1 was compelled to dismiss him 
from my acquaintance in the most imperative 
manner, and, as a result, 1 incurred the hos- 
, tility of his whole family. His sister, who had 
been my friend, became my most bitter enemy, 
and when my father failed in business and died, 
and | was thrown upon my own resources, 


_, the enmity of that faniily pursued me, and I 


' Jost several positions through their means. I 
Jeft New York and procured a position with 
the family where I am now engaged, and my 
enemies, coming to this town as summer visit- 
ors, tried to injure me here; my employer, 
however, had known my father, and was not 
influenced by them; but they are intimate with 
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‘* IT doubt it not.’ . 
‘** Yes; the old man thinks you are one of 
the vilest creatures alive.”’ 
/ 


NIGHT-HAWK 


the Pladwelis; the sister ot whom I speak, my 
former friend, is very intimate with Mr. Plad- 


| well’s daughter, and 1 can well see how a prej- 


udice has been created aguinst me.”’ 
**I] am glad you have told me this tale; the 
stories told against you have been more hate- 
ful than you imagine; you have been represent- 
ed as a dangerous and designing siren, and 
Mr. Pladwell believes at this moment that you 
are the means of making his: son a burglar.’’ 


2 
‘‘ Well, well, as it has turned out, my ene- 
mies, after: all, may have done me a service. 
Had they not maligned me, I might have been 
at this moment the wite of that man who would 
not spare even the life of his Own father.” 
“We can not tell. This is indeed’a strange 
and mysterious affair, and | am determined tc 
get at the bottom of it. One thing is certain— 
absolutely certain: the young man who was 
engaged in the burglary is no novice at the 
business; he is an experienced burglar. He 
has been the associate of criminals for years.”’ 

The young lady seized the detective’s arm, 
and there same a wild, startled expression over 
her beautiful face as she demanded: 

‘*Do you know your last statement to be 
true?’’ 

‘**Ican not substantiate it now with the req- 
uisite procts; but, in my own mind, I am as 
well satisfied that it is true, as that I am talk- 
ing to you at this moment.”’ 

** You are mistaken—you must be mistaken!’’ 

‘*lam so well satisfied that it is true, that I 
would stake my very existence upon it!’’ 

** It can not be true; but, if it were—’’ 

The girl. stopped. 

.** Well, if it be true?’’ 

**Then there is some terrible mistake some- 
where, and, if your other suspicions are cor- 
rect, and you would stake your life that the 
young man who committed the assault upon 
me is no novice in crime, 1 would stake my life 
that, three months, ago, Charles Pladwell was 
an honorable young man.”’ 

** So 1 believe, and 1 believe the real Charles 
is an honorable young map now!’’ 

‘*Then how can this wonderful—this terri- 
bly fatal resembiance, be explained?’’ | 

‘** That is one of those mysteries that can not 
be solved without data, but I am bound to se- 
cure the facts.’’ 

** How can you?”’ ; 

** Well, we detectives have methods of our 
own.”’ 

‘* Bul where can you commence?’’ 

‘*] can commence by investigating this 

oung man who travels under the name of 
ell.’’ 

** Is that the name Charlie assumes?”’ 

a6é Yes,”’ 

The girl’s face darkened. 

‘** That statement dashes all my hopes.’’ 

‘** How s0?’’ 

‘* Pell is the middle name of Charles Plad- . 
well.”’ 

The latter declaration was a sort of stazgerer 
to the detective. 

** Your statement! deepens the mystery,’’ he 
said. 

‘* And your investigation will establish the 
identity of Pell as the real Charles Pladwell.”’ 
** Well, we shall see. Hither way, I will go 
slow until one or the other fact is established. 
And now, miss, return to your home, and bide 
your time until you hear from me.”’ 


———_ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tom Hawk saw her down to her boat, and, 
as a parting warning, said: 

‘* Remember you must keep close to your 
home until you hear from me.”’_~ 

She pulled off from the shore, and under the 
moonlight rowed down the creek, and ag the 
detective stood and watched her, clad as she 
was ina white dress, she looked indeed like a 
Jair angel gliding over the dark waters. 

Our hero did not trust to her courage and 
confidence, and when she Janded from her boat | 
he was near by, ‘and his eyes were upon her 
until he saw her enter her home. 

About an hour subsequent to the incidents 
described, a farmer, seemingly under the influ- 
ence of drink, entered alow resort kept by a 
mulatto, on the outskirts of the tcwn. Tho 
keeper of the place was a desperate character, | 
who had been many times arrested, and wham 


ee 


the citizens had sought to drive from the place, 
but the fellow had been raised in the town, and 
he would not be driven away. 


It was this, Jack Byron’s place, that the 
seemingly inebriated young farme: entered. It 
was well.cn toward midnight, but the place 
was open, and a number of dissolute young 
men were gathered round; some were playing 


‘| cards, others were rapping away on a misera- - 


ble old pool-table, and others were standing be- 
fore the bar drinking and talking politics. 

The young farmer staggered into the place, 
and, advancing to the bar, ealled for a drink, 
and invited all hands to joim him. The man 
was evidently 4 stranger to the hadiiués ot the 
place, but they were gladly ready to aceept an 
invitation to drink. 


Among those standing around the eounter 
was a young man with light hair, fine eyes, and 
well dressed. “He was not taking any part in 
the conversation, but appeared to be an inter- 
ested listener. 

The young farmer acted in the foolish man- 
ner peculiar to some rurals when under the 
‘* influence,’’ and after a time appeared to take 
a particular fancy to the young man with the 
light hair. The latter was rather cffish until 
the young farmer displayed a tempting 10/1 of 
greenbacks, when he melted and became quite 
sociable. The two drank several times to- 
gether, the young farmet putting up.every time. 


At length the party thinned out, until there 
only remained the young man with the light 
hair, and two others, when the farmer shocked 
and startled the owner of the place by asking 
the question: 

‘** Byron, were you in that burglary racket 
up at the Castle?’’ 

The man addressed turned pale with anger, 
but did not deign to make any reply, and after 
a final drink the farmer started to go home. 
He took a lonely road toward che mountains, 
and had not gone far before he discovered that 
he was being followed. 

‘** Aha! just as 1 thought!’’ he muttered, 
** the bait draws the fish!’ © 

There was no sign of inebriation in the young 

farmer’s tone as he spoke, but he still staggered 
along like a man well gone in liquor. 
‘ At length he reached a point im the road 
where it had been cut through a solid wall of 
rock, and there was no house within a quarter 
of a mile. He still staggered on until finally 
he heard rapid steps behind, and an instant 
later two men sprung upon him. As the men 
sprung forward the farmer turned, and draw- 
ing a club downed one of tng men so quickly 
that the fellow fell off into a deep unconscious- 
ness without knowing what had struck him. 

The second rascal was quickly caught and 
disarmed. 

‘* Over the mountain.”’ 

“Why did you pull on me?” 

; ‘* Well, mister, l’ve got you dead, haven’t 
99? J 

The fellow addressed was the light-haired 
man with whom the farmer had been talking 
in such a friendly »nanner less than an hour 
ago, and strangely enough all signs of drunk- 
enness had disappeared from bcth men. 

** Don’t shoot!’’ cried the highwayman. 

‘** Well, you are a nice duck, ain’t you?’’ said 
the farmer. *‘ So 1 was drinking and spending 
my money with a robber, eh?’’ 


‘*Do you live out this way?’’ 
pS ¥es.*” 
‘* Where do you live?’’ 
** Over the mountain.”’ 
** Why did you pull a pistol on me?’’ 
‘* Because you knocked my friend down.”’ 
‘* Oh, that was the reason, eh?’’ 
cs Yes.’’ 
** And you had no intention of robbing me?”* 
‘** Certainly not.’” 
** And you are an honest man?’’ 
?' Ves, Team,’ 
‘* Then I was too quick, wasn’t 1?’’ 
** Yes, you were.”’ 
- ‘* Well, 1 think I was too quick for you, 
ell!”’ 
Upon hearing the name the fellow gave a 


| start. 


** Ah, you did not think that I knew you?’’ 

** Who are you?”’ 

** Well, 1 am a lad who can’t be taken in by 
a fellow like you!” 

** You were only playing drunk?” 

** You’re right there.”’ | 

**'You are disguised?”’ | : 
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‘* Am 1?”’ 

i Yes.’’ 

‘30 are you, and 1 want you to haul that 
wig off, and let me see who you look like, any- 
how.” 

‘Don’t put your hands on me.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t put my hands on you, eh? <Well, 
now, young man, | just will put my hands on 
you if you do not get that wig off in a jiffy, and 
show up in your true colors!”’ 

‘‘You’re Hawk!’’ said the thief. 

The detective laughed and answered: 

‘‘1t’s unfortunate for you, my friend, you 
did not make that discovery sooner.”’ 

The robber turned pale, and he glanced 
around in a furtive manner. 

‘‘My good fellow, l’ve got you this time, 
got you dead to rights, I’ve been laying for 
you a long time, and now mark my words, 
don’t attempt any funny business, or you area 
dead man.”’ 

A curse fell from the man’s lips. 
that indeed he had been nicely caught. 
_ JT want a little talk with you, Pell.”’ 

The young man pulled off nis-wig and stood 
revealed as Charles Pladwell. 

The detective did not show any signs of sur- 

rise. 
ene Look sharp at me,’’ said the robber. 

‘*T’m ‘looking at you, young man, looking to 
see that you don’t get away, as the first skip 
you atfempt to take will be your last.”’ 

‘Do you not recognize me?”’ 

‘*'Yes, 1 recognize you.”’ 

“Then you know 1]’m no robber.”’ 

‘* Bh?’ 

‘You must see you are mistaken.” 

‘‘T am mistaken.”’ 

eeé Yes.’’ 

** How so?”’ 

‘**T am not Pell, the man you want.” 


He saw 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘© Ip don’t make any difference to me whether 
ou are Pell or not—yay are the man I want.’’ 

‘* Why do you want me.”’ 

* Because you are one of the gang who made 
the raid on the Castle.”’ 

‘““ What is it to you?” said the robber. 

‘My words are plain.” | 

‘‘Has my own father given me away? Is it 
robbery to enter my own father’s house?’’ 

‘Bh? What’s that you are saying? Who is 
your father?’’ 

‘It is evident you do not recognize me.’’ 

“| recognize you as an old-time thiel.”’ 

‘* No, sir; lam not a thief. ”’ 

‘You are not a thief, eh? Well, they all say 
hat when they are caught.”’ 

‘‘7 am not a thief.” 

‘“ You did not follow me to rob me?”’ 

‘‘No, and 1 can prove | did not; and if you 
have killed that man there, you will suffer.”’ 

‘*- You think so, eh?” 

‘* Yes, 1 do.’’ 


‘© This matter can be fixed, Hawk.’”’ 

‘* What matter?’’ 

‘ This charge of attempted burglary.” 

** How can it be fixed?’’ 

‘* Go and see my father.”’ 

‘*S2e your father?”’ 

«6 Yus,”’ 

‘* Where will I find bim?’’ 

**T am Charles Pladwell.’’ 

‘*'You are Charles Pladwell?’’ 

9 Deas?” . 

‘* You miserable villain! how dare you 
me such a bare-taced falsehocd?” 

‘‘Jt’s the truth.” 

‘*You, a confessed burglar, claim to be 
Charles Pladwell?”’ ; 

‘‘ Yes; but 1 am not a confessed burglar.”’ 

‘What are you?”’ 

‘* A gentleman.”’ 

‘‘ Whew!’’ ejaculated the detective, “‘ you a 
gentleman!”’ 3 

‘* Yes, sir, 1 am.”’ 

“* And do gentlemen attempt to burglarize 
gentlemen’s houses?”’ 

‘There was not ap attempt to burglarize a 
gentleman’s house.”’ 

* You were at the Castle the other night?” 

‘* Yes, 1 was.”’ . 

a "3 company with two notorious cracks- 

en >? ‘ 

** Yes, 1 was.”’ | 

‘You admit that?” 


tell 


‘‘ What were you doing there?’’ 

‘*T was there to obtain my rights.”’ 

‘‘To obtain your rights? Explain.”’ | 

‘My tather has certain papers belonging to 
me which he refuses to surrender, and | deter- 
mined to secure them at ali hazards; they are 
mine, and ] mean to have them!”’ 

‘* You are a cocl-headed villain!’’ 

‘‘The day will come when you will regret 
all you say to me! the Pladwell estate is all 
mine; my father keeps it from me wrongful- 
ly.” 
‘Well, you have got a cheek! Where did 
y u learn vour trade, in London or Paris?”’ 

The young man turned pale and showed 
signs of great nervousness, 

‘* Aha!’’ thought the detective. ‘“‘l gct a 
shot in that time between wind and water!’’ 

‘ 7 never was in London or Paris in my life.”’ 

‘‘- You never were, eh?” 

‘* Never.”’ ' 

‘“ Well, 1 believe you, but Charles Pladwell 
was in London and Paris,”’ 

‘* My uncle?” 

‘‘ Bh?” said the detective. 

‘My uncle was in London and Paris.’’ 

** When?” 

‘* When he was a young muan.”’ 

‘‘ And you were never there?”’ 

‘‘ Never there to learn the trade of a burg- 

‘‘ Where did you learn the trade?”’ 

‘‘7 am not a burglat.”’ 

‘‘ Look here, young man, you are in a bad 
hole; now what’s your game?”’ 

‘*} will have nothing more to say to you.”’ 

‘*Oh, you won't, eh?”’ 

‘*] will not.”’ 

‘*That’s all right; but you are my prisoner 
all the same. I've been looking for you and 
I’ve got you at last!’’ 

‘Let me ask you one 

‘* Proceed.’’ 

‘“‘ Does my father know you were seeking to 
arrest me?’’ 

‘©7 know nothing about your father. Mr. 
Pladwell ordered me to secure you if L could.’’ 

‘* It’s falsel!’’ | 

‘‘ Be careful, young map, what you say.” 

‘*T repeat my words; my father did not order 
you to arrest me, and he will not appear against 
me if you do!” 

‘* He will not appear against you!’ 

“Noi” 

‘‘] don’t ask your father to appear against 
you; but Mr. Pladwetl will appear against you, 
and he will identify you as one of the burglars, 
and so will Miss North.” 

‘‘ Your name is Hawk?” 

‘“Yes, my name is Hawk.”’ 

‘‘You are a detective?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I] am a detective.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Mr. HBawk, detective, 
thing to tell you.”’ 

‘* Proceed.”’ | 

‘“You are meddling in.a matter which will 
get you into trouble.” = 

“T am taking all those chances; but I’vea 
little whisper to drcp inio your ear.”’ 

‘* Speak.’”’ 

‘‘There’s a chance for you to get out of this 


question?”’ 


I’ve some- 


serape you're in, or you will go up for twenty 


yeals.”’ 

‘© You will find out you are mistaken.’ 

‘No, 1 will not find out 1am mistaken. I 
know your game, young man, and you can’t 
work it while ] am around.”’ 

‘*] have no game, and my father and | are 
reconciled.”’ : 

‘‘ Bah! you need not tell that nonsense to me; 
take my advice and get out of this scrape.’’ 

‘* How can | get out of it?’ 

‘* Confide in me.”’ 

‘* Confide in you?’’ 

ee Yes.’”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean?” | 

‘‘Tell me who you are, and how it happens 
you chance to Icok so much like the real 
Chalres Pladwell?’’ 

‘*T am Charles Pladwell.”’ 
. “ Tf you are Charles Pladwell you 
Sing Sing for twenty years, suie.”’ 

‘“Mv father will save me, and turin against 
you. Now it’s your time to make some money.’”’ 

‘‘]’ve money enough.” 

‘“My father does not want my little wild 
racket exposed, and he will pay you well.”’ 

‘* He wiil, eh?”’ 

se Yes.’’ 

‘* How do you know ?’’ 

‘‘ He told me so.” 

44 W ifen?’’ 


will go to 


| me. 


? 


“This very day.’ 
‘* Your father told you that, eh?’’ 
CS ie, 
‘* And you saw him the past day ?’’ 
“* Sen.” * 
‘* Where?’”’ 
‘‘T went home and saw him. 1 confessed all 


-|to him, and he is on my side.’’ 


* Will you go with me and see your father?” 
‘*] will meet you there.”’ 

‘* When?” 

‘* To-morrow.”’ 

‘* At what hour?’”’ 

‘* Any time you say.”’ 

‘* Who is that man?’’ 

‘* A fellow I met at the tavern.’’ 

‘* and is he an honest man?”’ 

‘* As far as I know.”’ 

A moment the detective remained silent and 

thoughtful. , 


“CHAPTER X1X 


THE detective was revolving in his own mind 
just how he should act under the circumstances, 
Le did not wish to arrest the young man at that 
moment. He preferred to let him run free until 
he had made certain further investigations. 
Tom Hawk believed the young man spoke the 
truth when he said he had seen M1. Pladwell, 
and he was willing for a time to let certain mat- 
ters run until he was prepared to explode his 
mine. At length the detective said: 

‘* See here, Pell, why not take advantage of 
your opportunity, and make a friend of me?’’ 

‘‘l’vea better triend.”’ 

‘* Who?” 

‘* My father.”’ , 

‘¢-You are set to wcrk that scheme, eh?’” 

‘It’s no scheme.”’ 

‘If you are all right. with your father, why 
did you not remain home? is Byron’s the prop 
er place for the son of Mr. Pladwell?’’ 

‘My father thought it better that 1 should 
not show up at once.”’ 

‘* He did, eh?” 

sc Yes.’’ 

The man whom the detective had knocked 
down began to show signs of returning con- 
sciousness, and our hero fell to his plan. 

‘‘-You will meet me to-morrow at your fa- 
ther’s?”’ 

oo ¥ ee.” 

‘* All right, 1 will take your word, and meet 
you there; but you aie making a mistake; io 
the end 1 will explode your game, and then 
there will be no chance for you; indeed, you 
muy fvol every one else, but you will never fooi 
Iamon your track, and 1’ll have your 
record. There is a chance for you, if you own 
up; but drive me to the discovery, and woe be 
tide when the day comes for me to close in: 
good-night, young man, when you and I me¢ 
again, we will understand each other much bet. 
ter, and 1 will know just how to act,”’ ie 

The detective walked away, and left Pel} 
with his pal. 

The moment the detective had disappeared 
from sight, the man who had been knocked 
down sprung to his feet. 

‘*‘ Well, that was a sell!’’ he said. 

‘* We're a pair of fools that we didn’t tum 
ble.”’ 

‘*7 should say 80; and now there’s only one 
thing for us to do, and that is ° fli,’ Wecan’t 
do anything for Cheesy and Snagsy now that 
Night-Hawk has got us down so fine.’’ 

Thus talking together, the two men returned 
to the village, Pell remarking at the last mo- 
ment: 

‘« We’re allright; the ola man stands between 
me and Hawk, and will stand there until my 
scheme is over. 1 don’t leave here until I get 
those papers. l’ve a big surprise for Hawk yet, 
in spite of all his wit and cupning.”’ 

Meantime, the detective retired to his bur- 
row. He was indeed puzzled, though still sat- 
isfied, indeed fully convinced, that Fell was not 
Charles Pladwell; it had dawned upon him that 
there was a mystery within a mystery, that 
there was a point he had not ‘‘ got on to"’ yet, 
and he was still determinec to go slow until the 
clouds had rolled away a bit. 

Upon the morning following the incident we 
have related, the detective mounted his horse 
Badger, and rode up to the Castle. He found 
Mr. Pladwell at home, and was shown top the 
library. Our hero had seen the gentleman but 
once since the night when the attack upon the 
mansion had been made. 

The two men were seated some seconds be 
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fore either opened the conyersation, when the 
' detective said: 
‘* Well, sir, I have come to talk over matters 
with you.’’ . 
‘* Have you captured the third burglar?”’ 
“< ¥ Og."* 
‘* Ah, good!” 
Tom Hawk was astonished. 
“* 7 captured him, and let him go.” 
- ** You let him go?’’ 
1% ** Yes.” 
** Why?” 
** At your request.’ 
** At my request?” 
y €é Yes.”’ is 
**] do not understand.’’ 
qd ~  **] captured the young man last night, and 
he said he had seen you during the day, and 
| you bad expressed a desire that he might be set 
free. ’’ 
| ‘* And could you release a prisoner upon my 
; request ?’’ 
‘* ] did under the peculiar circumstances.”’ 
‘* You did not do your duty!”’ 
** Are ycu anxious to have your own son ar- 
: ) rested ?”’ 
** He is not my son.” 
“* He is not your son?”’ 

‘* He is not! He is an impostor!” 

‘There was a cold gleam in the eyes of Mr. 
Pladwell, and a hardness in his voice when he 
spoke, an unnatural hardness, and the detective 
mentally exclaimed: . 

“* Aha! Here is another mystery, but I will 
get through all these webs in the end.’’ 

‘* You are satisfied he is not your son?’’ 
«é I m!’’ 

; ** When did you reach that conclusion?” 
it ** Within an hour.’’ 

‘* Did you see the young man yesterday ?’” 

ae Yes. ”’ 

** Did he come here?’’ 

“* 1 met him on the grounds.’’ 

‘* And you had a talk with him?’’ 

«¢ y¥ es,”’ 

**And you were then convinced that 
f not your son?’’ 

x ‘* No; 1 was not convinced then, but 1 am 
‘the: now.” 

‘* Fully convinced ?”’ 

46 Y¥ es. ” fj 

‘* And you wish me (to arrest him?’’ 

‘* That is your own bu3iness,”’ 
=‘ But suppose he claims to he your son after 
arrest?” i, a 
‘*} shall deny the truth of his claim.’’ 

‘* But are you prepared to disprove that he is 
your son?”’ 

‘* Will it be necessary ?”’ 

we i Gace 
i ‘* How can I do it?” 

‘<’ There is a way to do it,’’ 

** How?”’ 

‘* Pioduce your son in court.’’ 

‘But 1 do not know where my son is; I may 
‘ hear from him.’’ 

‘* Until you do, this man will be accepted as: 
your son, as'tbe resemblance is so stiiking.’’ 

‘* But you first suggested that he is not my 
son ?”’ . 

‘] know I did; but I have since fuller evi- 
dence that makes it appear that he zs your son.”’ 
‘* He is not, | am assured, fully assured.” 

The detective had changed his tactics. He 
originally had sought to convince Mr. Pladwell 

. that the burglar was not his son, and had sud- 
Y . denly veered round. 

' ‘““ Tf this young man is not your son, who is 
he, sir? You must have some suspicion?’’ 

‘*] have no suspicion.”’ 

‘“Mr,. Pladwell, you may as well confide in 
" me. Some day the truth will come out—this 
wonderful, this even more than twin-like re- 
semblance is explainable, and vou must have 
some suspicion as to how it arises.’’ 

5 oa ‘* I have no suspicion. ”’ 
| ‘* Then I with others must believe the young 
. man is your son, and I shall arrest him?’’ 
Lj ** Do your duty, sir.”’ ; 

‘1 wish ycu to fully consider all the conse- 
quences.”’ 

‘*]T have considered all the consequences, but 
I will ask what will be the penalty for his 
re crime?”’ 
et ‘“Twenty yearsin jail.” 
| ** Well, sir, do your duty !”’ 


Ft) Salle seta 


CHAPTER XX. 
THERE was a strange gleam in the e,es of 
the master of the house when he said, ‘* Do 
your duty!’ and the detective was satisfied 
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that the gentleman bad made some strange dis- 
covery; that he desired to have the burglar ar- 
rested. 

‘* No matter who the young man may be, he 
will go to jail as your son!’’ 

‘* He can not, when I repudiate the relation- 
ship.”’ 

‘* Your repudiation in the face of the extra- 
ordinary resemblance will amount to nothing 
unless the real Charles is produced, and even 
then a great difficuléy will arise to establish the 


identity .’’ 
The master of the house appeared deeply agi- 
tated, as he said: , 


‘* How can that be?” 

‘** Because you have once proclaimed the 
burglar to be your son!’’ 

‘* To whom?”’ 

** To me.” 

‘* To you only?”’ 

a6 No.’’ 

**'To whom else?’’ 

** Miss North.’’ 

“Ah! I see it all now!” 

** ‘What do you see?”’ 

** She is in the conspiracy?’’ 

‘* Ab! you suspect a conspiracy ?’’ 

The gentleman turned red in the face, be- 
traying the fact thut he had made an admission 
he had not intended; he made no answer to the 
detective’s query. 

‘* You do not answer me, sir?’’ 

**I will talk with you at some future time.”’ 

** That means our present conference is at an 
end?’”’ 

‘* At present I have nothing more to say.’’ 

**'Then lam to understand that you desire 
me to arrest the burglar, Pell?’’ 

6é Yes.’’ 

‘And push the charges against him to the 
full extent of the law?” 

+ cee | 

‘‘ All right, sir; you have given mea cue; I 
shall know how to act.”’ 

The detective left the house, and mounting 
his famous horse Badger, rode down toward the 
village; as he rcde along he was met by two 
men driving in a buck-board wagon; the men 
looked like workmen, but our hero went under 
their appearance, and made a startling discov- 
ery. ‘ 

pera in the village, he stabled his horse, 
and took a stioll through the town. 

Tom Hawk was not known in the village 
under his real character. He was stopping at a 
boarding-house, and had let it go out that he 
was an invalid sujourning in the cc-untry for the 
benefit of his health, and that his horseback, 
rides were taken for the same purpese. The 
detective arranged for his absences at night, ty 
stating that he had a friend some miles away 
across country, with whom he remained’ over- 
night occasionally. 

Our hero’s changes and transformations were 
all worked when absent from his lodging-house, 
and not even Miss North nor any one else rec- 
ognized him under the character of the invalid 
gentleman, as the bold nightrider who scoured 
the country in the track of the roving bands of 
burglars, members of the one organized gang. 
~ Tom Hawk had set out to ‘* nip ’’ every meni- 
ber of the gang. He intended his work to be 
thorough, and he had gathered many little 
‘tips ’’ which occasion had not as yet neces- 
sitated the utilization of, but he meant, to 
‘* close in ’’ on @ general raid at the right time, 
and show: in the end that for theweeks he had 
been ‘‘ hanging around ”’ he had not been idle. 

He wandered through the town, and met sev- 
eral groups of summer tourists, and finally he 
passed two Joud-looking men who were follow- 
Ing two young ladies on their way to the creek, 
as the inlet from the river was called. 

An unuttered exclamation rose to the detect- 
ive’s lips as his eyes fell upon the two men, 
and he turned in his walk, and quietlv follow- 
ed in the direction taken by the two young 
ladies. 

The latter kept upon their way, evidently un- 
conscious, in their innocence, that they were 
being followed. | 

Tom Hawk was a deteptive-looking man, an 
gotten up as an invalid, he was young-looking, 
and no one would ever have dreamed, when 
gazing. upon the pale-faced, seemingly slender, 
weak man, that he was one of the most .power- 
ful and formidable men in the fraternity. In- 
deed, the detective often tovk advantage of his 
ability to assume an effeminate appearance to 
work some of his gamest tricks. 

The young ladies did not enter a boat at the 
creek, but took a walk along its sho®, and it 


soon became evident that they were out tor 4 
good long stroll. 

Tom Hawk had recognized the two men 
whom he had seen following along after the 
girls. He knew them to be two vile ‘* birds of 
prey,’’ and he set to ‘* pipe ’’ the parties, deter- 
mined, if an opportunity offered, to give the 
‘* birds ’’ the worst plucking they had enjoyed 
for. a long spell. 

The detective had other reasons for following 
the party. He was satisfied in his own mind 
that the ‘' birds of prey ’’ were in the neighbor- 
hood on other business than merely trailing two 
fair young girls; and the detective was also sat- 
isfied that a nice little scheme could be worked 
in connection with the accidental discovery. 

The girls wandered on, and the men followed, 
and soon the party had reached quite a lonely 
and remote spot. 

Tom Hawk saw the two dodgers exchange a 
few words, and then quicken their pace; and 
he also quickened his steps, and secured a posi- 
tion from whence he could observe all that 
passed. 

The girls had come to a halt, and had thrown 
themselves to rest after their long walk on the 
Sward under the shade of a clump of trees, 
ne the two men approached and addressed 
them. 

The faces of the men were not inviting, and 
the girls were scared from the start, and one of 
them, in her excitement, commenced to remove 
her ring and other articles of jewelry, to hand 
over without even waiting a demand for them. 

The men disdained being robbers, and sought 
to allay the fears cf the ladies, and partially 
succeeded; and all might have gone well had 
not the rascals betrayed themselves by a too 
sudden and undue familiarity. 


One of the rascals bodly attempted to kiss 
one of the young ladies. His impudence and 
familiarity were indignantly repulsed. The girls 
saw through the men and were frightened. 

The moment had arrived for the interference 
of the detective. He sprung forward, and called | 
out: 

** Hcld on there, you scoundrels! 
you doing?’’ Fe 

The two men at once desisted, and the girls 
seeing that help had come, ran away like two 
deer, leaving our effeminate-looking. Hawk to 
fight the two “ birds of prey.”’ 

The scounirels were mad, and one of them 
demanded: 7 

‘* Who are you, and what in thunder do you 
mean in making such a hullabaloo to scare 
those two young ladies?’ 

** It’s all right,’’ said the detective, ‘‘ it’s all 
tight; the young ladies are gone!”’ 

‘* Well, it ain’t quite all right, mister!’’ 

** Eh! how so?”’ 

‘You owe us an apology; we're two gentle- 
men.”’ . 

‘1 de not think you were acting like gentile- 
men.”’ 

‘*Those ladies are friends of ours; it was 
your halloo that scared them away!”’ 

** Ah! is that it?’’ quietly responded our hero. 


What are 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THERE was something peculiarly aggravat- 
ing in the tones and manner of the detective 
when he said, ‘‘ Ah! is that it?’’ and one of 
the men said: 

‘* That is*the fact; and now, mister, you will 
please apologize!”’ 

** Apologize?’ 

‘* Yes.’ 

‘* For what?’’ 

** Calling us scoundrels, ’’ 

‘‘ DIGI call you fellows scoundrels?” 

‘** Yes, you did.’’ 

‘* When?” 

‘* When you first hallooed to us.”’ 

With the most aggravating coolness the de- 
tective said: 

‘*] got it right the first time, didn’t 1?’’ 

The man approached our hero and demanded: 

‘* Dare you repeat the epithet?’’ 

‘* Cartainly, 1 dare.”’ 

‘* Let’s give him a toss io the river, Billy,” 
suggested one of the men. 

‘“‘T’lt be hanged if it ain’t a good idea, 
Jerry.”” 

The detective pretended to be very much 
scared, and made a move as though to go away, 
when one of the men Called: 
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** Fold on, mister; you can’t go away so 
fasi.”’ 

‘‘} am not going away fast; but I can not re- 
main here. I have an engagement.’’ 

“ Yes: you have an engagement with us.” 

‘“Gentlemen, 1 hope you wiil do no vio- 
lence.”’ 

‘ Ah, Jerry, he calls us gentlemen now, that’s 
right; but he called us scoundrels a moment 
ago, and we must punish him.,’’ 

Tom Hawk assumed an appearance of abso- 
lute terror, and the two men laughed heartily; 
they ep'oyed the gentleman’s fright hugely. 

‘“ Come, Jerry, let’s take him to the river.”’ 

The two men advanced-and seized hold of 
the detective; the latter appeared ready to faint, 
and too weak to offer resistance. 

The men started to lead him away toward the 
river bank, and as they walked him along be- 
tween them one said: 

‘‘ You’re a nice duck to act as the rescuer of 
¢wo young ladies!”’ 

‘‘-You gentlemen can not be in earnest; you 
do not intend me any harm?’’ pleaded the de- 
tective. 

‘Oh, no, we do not intend you any harm; 
can you swim?”’ 

‘* No, no!’’ 

“That’s what we thought, and we’re going 
to teach ycu, so that when some lady falls over- 
board you can leap in to the rescue; as you ap- 
pear to fancy that sort of business, we'le going 
to teach you the trade.”’ 

‘You can not mean what you say?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, we do mean what we say.” 

‘‘} do not wish to learn how tp swim.”’ 

‘But yeu must learn,” 

‘‘But Lcan not remove my clothing; you 


‘know at any moment people may come along 


here.’’ 


‘‘Oh, that’s allright, you need not remove 
your clothing; we’ve a patent process for teach- 
ing fellows like you how to swim with their 
clothes on.”’ 

I protest, gentlemen, 1 protest!”’ 

The rascals laughed, and in this merry mood 
they reached the bank; they stood on either 
side of the detective and placed their bands 
upon bim. 

‘‘One, two, three!’’ they exclaimed, and a 
mcst singular denouement followed. 


As they called ‘‘ One, two, three!’’ they made 
a move to throw the detective over the bank, 
‘ut the latter suddenly darted under their arms, 
sprung back a step, and then ieaped forward, 
encircling the waists of the two men, and with 
a rush he ran toward and over the bank, and 
the two scamps went floundering into the still, 


green waters of the river. The movement was 
executed so quickly that the two men did not 
know what was occurring until they found 
themselves floundering in the water. 

As the men came up from their plunge and 
looked back, they beheld the detective stand- 
ing on the bank with folded arms watching 
their floundering as serenely as though they 
were a pair of ducks taking their matutinal 
wash. 


They scrambled to the bank, and, with curses 
on their ‘ips, made-a rush for the detective, but 
a most wonderful metamorphosis had taken 
place in the appearance and behavior of the 
latter. As the men rushed toward him he let 
out in true Sullivan style, and -lerry went over 
the bank head first, and an instant later Billy 
followed; hoth men had been knocked intu the 
river by a square hit from the shculder, and, as 
they came a second time to the surface, there 
stood the detective with folded arms, smiling as 
serenely as before. 

A second time the rascals scrambled from the 
water, but they were not in such a hurry to rush 
on their foe. 

‘‘ How do you like it?’’ demanded the de- 
tective. 

They gazed at him in open-mouthed wonde1! 
they were not large of stature, but they were 
athietic fellows, and had never witnessed such 
; display of careless strength before in all their 

ives, 


_“ Well, shall 1 give you another toss, gentle- 
men?”’ 

‘*] reckon it’s our turn,”’ said Billy. 

‘All right! Come along and give mea toss!”’ 

The two men exchanged glances, and together 
sprung upon the detective, but both were 
knocked over so quickly that they did not have 
{ime to wink; the detective as he downed them 
again felded his arms and adopted the serene 
attitude, 

The men were wet and disorderedand they 
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presented two sorry figures as they regained 
their feet. 


and heir-looms. 1 lays under the window and 
hears the little family consultation, and | picks 


‘* Well, how is it now?’’ demanded our hero. | up the information that ten thousand in green 


‘“Who are you anyhow?” demanded Billy. 

“Why. don’t vou fellows know me?”’ 

‘‘No, we don’t know you, and we’d like to 
make your acquaintance.”’ 

‘Do you fellows remember Barnum’s living 
skeleton?—well, I’m that tellow grown fat; 
and now shall we have some more exercise?’’ 

** No, we’ve had enough.”’ : 

‘* What are you fellows doing up aiound 
here, anyhow? it’s my idea you’re thieves.” 

‘* Be careful what you say!”’ 

‘* Bah! 1’ve no need to be careful when talk- 
ing to two such scamps. And now ‘ git,’ leave 
town or L'll put the town consiable on your 
tracks, and have you locked up and punished 
for your assault on the young IJadies!”’ 

The two men were glad to slink away, and as 
they did so the detective overheard one of them 
remark: 

_** Well, that. was a go for us, Bi'ly. That 
fellow is chain lightning, and he played us nice 
tor a pair of galoots.’’ 

Tom Hawk returned to his lodgings and 
made preparations for an expedition. He had 
met several suspicious characters in town, and 
he made up his mind that a raid was intended. 

‘That same night, under a froper disguise, he 
visited Byron’s place, and found there the usual 
congregation of loiterers, together with several 
fellows whom he recognized as regular knucks. 

Later in the evening two or three of the men 
strolled forth, and the detective followed, and 
was rewarded by ‘‘ getting on to” a big rob- 
bery scheme. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tom Hawk had recognized oné of the men as 
a notorious cracksman—a fellow who had been 
suspected as a participant in several notable 
robberies—but he had escaped conviction, ex- 
cept in charges of minor importance. 

The detective was compelled to walk very cir- 
cumspectly in following the mep, but he man- 
aged to trail them to a deserted barn where.they 
entered to hold their confab. 

We will repeat a portion of the conversation 
overheard by the detective. 

‘*T say, Tom,’’ said one of the men, after a 
talk which had been upon general subjects, 
‘* it’s sort of risky to attempt to work a racket 
just now.”’ ; 

‘* Why sc?” 

‘** All the people are awake around here, and 
cne more little scheme would lead to the or- 
ganization of a vigilance committee.”’ - 

The man called ‘‘ Tom” was a desperate- 
looking scoundrel, and, as it proved, as cun- 
ning and shrewd as he was desperate. 

‘‘ Now is just the time to ‘spring a knob.’ 
The last racket was a turn of the cards in favor 
cf the other side. Cheesy and Snagsy are in 
‘hock,’ and the ‘ blokes” around here think 
the gang is cleared out from this section.”’ 

‘There is something in that, I will admit; 
but it don’t strike me that the ‘crib’ is worth 
the ‘ spunk.’ ”’ | 

‘* You don’t suppose I would propose a dive 
in for a few silver spoons, do you?” 

‘* Well, hardly.’’ 

‘* You bet 1 know what I’m ‘ laying in’ for, 
and although it don’t look big, we’ve a chance 
for the tallest boodle that’s been snaked this 
long time.”’ | 

‘*3¢ wouldn’t appear so from my survey. 
The house looks like an ordinary farm-ranch, 
with no more in it than a few old-fashioned sil- 
ver heir-looms at best.”’ 

‘* And that’s just where you ain’t posted. 
Now, L’ll tell you something. 1 was ‘ doing 
Wall Street on feel,’ when I saw an odd-look- 
ing old man sail into a big banking-house, and 
I. says to myself, ‘Tommy, my man, there’s 
your weakfish!’ So 1 just slides in and | goes 
to buy a little ‘ bullion,’ and while I’m buying 
my little ‘shine,’ 1 overhears the odd _ little 
man chatter, and what 1 got was this: The old 
mfan’s sister had a mortgage paid-in for ten 
thousand dollars. She can’t place the ‘ stuff,’ 
and she’s afraid to blow it into a bustin’ sav- 
ings-bank, and she makes up her mind to ‘ quod 
it’ in ‘ governments,’ and the old man is down 
to get the particulars for her, and while he gets 
’em, you see, 1 vets ’em.too; and when he leaves 
the bankimg-house, I start in for a pipe to learn 
where the ten thousand that the sister won’t 
shove into the bank is ‘ nested.’ 1 follow the 
old man and trails him to the little house where 
you think there’s nothing but the silver spoons 


backs—ten one-tlhousand-dollar bills—are nest- 
ed under that 1oof. I took in the whole busi 
ness, and the money is there yet, and it’s the 
safest job to ‘lift’ it we ever had.’”” ~ 

‘Do you know where the money is concealed 
in the house?’ 

‘* No; they were close on that.’’ 

‘* Are you sure it is in the house?”’ 

‘* Dead sure.”’ 

‘Let me see; there are only the old woman 
and the young girl, her niece, in the house.” 

** That’s all.” 

‘*And there ain’t another house within a 
quarter of a mile.”’ 

** Your survey. was all right there.’’ 

‘‘ Well, it looks like an easy job; but.there 
will follow an earthquake, I’m thinking.’’ 

‘* When will you work the scheme?”’ 

‘‘To-night; no time to lose; they may send 
the yreenies down and get the bends.” 

lt was about eight o’clock in the evening 
when our hero overheard the significant conver- 
sation that we have recorded. 

‘*1 wish we could work this thing without 
making it necessary for the wooden tailor to be 
called in.”’ 

“Bah! it’s big money we’re after, and we 
must not take any chances, We must go in for 
a clean ‘ throw off.’ ”’ 

‘* The house is three miles from here?’’ 

‘‘ Yes: and it is situated just good for our 
scheme.”’ 

‘You are sure the money is in the house?”’ 

es ee 

‘*‘ But suppose we can’t find it?’ 

‘¢ \WWe’re bound to find it; you know we can 
take our time, and work a dead search with our 
slide-lamp.”’ 

‘* Just us three do the job?”’ 

whee (a 

‘“and take the boodle between ourselves 
only?” 

‘* You bet.” 

‘‘ Weill, I’m one to go in the scheme.”’ 

The third man expressed his readiness, 

‘‘ What time shall we be there?’ 

‘‘ Midnight will serve us, after the women 
have retired.”’ 

The three wen held some further talk, going 
into details, and at length they adjourned to 
Byron’s. 

Tom Hawk was rejoiced that he had tumbled 
tc the game, and he realized the necessity of 
being up and about his work at once, 

He did not know exactly where the house 
lay which had been mapped for the tragedy; 
but he set about ‘finding out, and he was just 
the man to work into a solid ‘‘ tip.” 


——$——~_ a 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tom Hawk had received an intimation from 
the robbers which enabled him to form an idea, 
and he soon located the house, and later oa, 
mounted his horse and started for the objective 
point of the assassins. 

He’ bad driven but a mile and a half from 
town, when suddenly two dark figures sprung 
from the hedge bordering the road and bade 
him come to a halt. 

‘* Hello!’’ muttered the officer in an under- 
tone, ‘‘ the woods are full of them.”’ 

The night was very dark, and the detective 
could only distinguish that he had been halted 
by two rough-looking men. 

‘“ What do you want, my good fellowsr”’ he 
demanded. 

‘‘Get down from your horse; we want to de- 
cide a bet.”’ 

“Aha,” thought our hero, ‘‘ here’s a new 
kind.” 

There had been a number of valuable horses 
stolen from th2 country roundabout, and our 
hero at once made up his mind that the two 
men were a pair of horse thieves, and he re- 
gretted the fact that he was engaged in a life- 
and-death expedition, or he would have closed 
in on the two scamps. 

‘* What have 1 got to do with your bet?”’ 

** Well, Vl taf” you, boss: my friend here 
has bet me he can jump over a horse, and as 
you're the first mounted man that has come 
along we want to borrow your animal a mo- 
ment for the experiment.”’ 

Tom Hawk calculated his time, and remem- 
bering that he had fully an hour to spare, he 
decided to have a little sport at the expense of 
the two ** horse snappers.”’ 3 

As we have iniormed cur readers, Badger 
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was a wonder. Tom had owned him froma 
colt, and taught him a number of useful tricks, 
and the extraordinary natural intelligence of 
the animal aided him in the teaching. 

The detective pretended to accept the fel- 
low’s declaration, appeared good-natured, and 
even interested, and asked: 

** How much have you bet?”’ 

‘* Ten dollars,”’ . | 

‘* How about the height of the horse? 
animal of mine is pretty tall.’’ 

The men laughed and said: 

‘That’s where I’ve got him. I was just look- 
ing for a high-hander, and ]’m going to win.”’ 

**A)l rigbt, you must settle your bet quickly, 
as 1 want to get along home in good season.’’ 

As he spoke he dismounted from his steed. 
and as he put his face close to that of one of 
the men, he could see a triumphant gleam in 
the fel'ow’s eyes, despite the darkness. 


This 


“Let my friend hold tle horse,’’ said the 
jumper. : 

‘All right,’’ answered the detective, and he 
piepped to one side, when the robber made a 
Jeap and landed in the saddle, and at the same 
instant the man who had pretended to hold the 
horse stepped around, and with a club attempted 
to kneck our hero down; but he had reckoned 
without his host, as the detective was prepared 
with a loaded riding-whip, and as he avoided 
the Llow of the club, he dealt the fellow a rap 
which turned him over in the ditch. Singu- 
larly enough, in the darkness, the man on the 
horse made a mistake, thinking it was the 
owner: ot the horse who had been downed and 
not his pal. 


** Did you drop him, Jim?” 

‘Lhe detective gave an affirmatory grunt, but 
not a direct answer. ‘Lhe fellow was still de- 
ceived and bade the horse get up. 

The intelligent animal did not move a step. 

** Hello!’’ exclaimed the horse-thief, ‘‘ he is a 
balker, eh?’’ and he strcck the animal a vio- 
Jent blow, when the beast reared, dashed for- 
wari, came to a sudden halt, and again made a 
spring forward. As he did so the horse thief 
went flying over his head. 

The man was not hurt, and rising to his feet 
ran to seize the animal’s bridle. But Badger 
made a plunge at him with his fore feet, and 
the scoundrel was compelled to spring aside in 
order to save himselt. 


‘The animal is a devil!’’ exclaimed the dis- 
comfited thief, thinking he was addressing his 
companion, and he set to speak soothingly to 
the horse, but every time he made an effort to 
approach Badger the animal went for him with 


his fore or hind feet, and finally, in his rage, © 


the man drew a barker, exclaiming: 

‘* Tl] fix you, my dandy!”’ 

Tom Hawk suddenly leaped forward and ex- 
claimed: 

‘‘ Holdon, Johnny.” 


The man uttered ajcurse and demanded: 
‘** Ain't that you, Jimmy?” 
‘‘ Jimmy lies down there in the ditch, and 
ou’ll drop where you ‘ cover’ if you don’t get 
that ‘ barker’ out of your hands in about two 
seconds!”” 


The man raised his hand, but the night was 
dark, and Tom wag looking out forhim. He 
just went down for the old game with his little 
club. The horse thief uttered a yell and keeled 


over. 


The horse thief squealed. 

‘* Down with your barker!” said Tom. 

The man chucked his barker to one side, and 
the detective said: 

‘* See here, my friend, you did not take the 
tight measure this time!’’ | 

‘¢] reckon I didn’t! You’re the devil him- 
self, and your horse spits fire irom the lower 
regions.’’ 

‘* You’ve hit it to a nail head, and as you’re 
not badly hurt, I'll bid you good evening! 
You’re marked and so you had better get away 
from this section of the country as quickly as 
possible, or suulight will see you in the lock-up 
and I’il turn.in to see rou sent up. So mosey! 
but take your friend with you, as there is a 
posse coming this way to-night and they’ll not 
be as merciful as I have been!’’ 

‘* You’re a gentleman,’ said the thief,‘‘ and 
gome day I may do you a good turn yet.”’ 


“* You’re a thief, and some day I may see you .| 


ee ne 


Without another word the detective leaped on 
his horse, and the good animal sped away as 

gently as a gamboling Jamb. 

Meantime the man who had been knocked 
into the ditch recovered his senses and came up 
to where his companion lay. 

** What’s happened?’’ he demanded. 

’ “ We tackled the wrong man and got burned 
that’s what happened!’’ 

‘‘T heard a couple of blows.”’ 

‘“ Yes, you did, and I got one that will give 
me a headache for a week.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘‘ Tus was a bad go, 9ld man; are you badly 
hurt?” 

‘*] think not; give me your hand.”’ 

The man’s pal assisted him to his feet, and 
the fellow raised him and examined his wound. 

‘‘ Only a little tap,’’ he said, in a cheering 
tone. 


‘* We’re in luck so far.” 

" ea 

** Let’s flit.” 

** You bet!’ ? 

‘*And I reckon we'd better take a long 
tramp.’’ 

‘** That’s what he told me to do.” 

** Who?”’ 

‘* The devil.’’ 

‘* Who is he, anyhow?”’ 

‘* Well, I’ve an idea.”’ 

‘* Sing ou’ your terror.” 

‘* We’ve run against Tom Hawk!” 

‘* By all that’s strange, 1 believe you’re right, 
and why didn’t he nip us?”’ 


y 


he had other business on hand. or it would have 
been free board for us; but he gave me a warn- 
ing.”’ 

** Told you to get» away entirely?” 

* Yes,’’ 


** He’s a good man, we'll take his advice.” 

‘* He’s a good man. He could have settled 
me. He’s a dead shot, but he only set in to 
give mea bark. I’ve heard he won’t down a 
man to silence unless he is compelled, and he 
takes Icng chances.”’ 

‘* A good man: a pity he wasn’t in with us.” 

The horse-thief was compelled to chuckle as 
he said: | 

**Tt’s more the pity we were not in with 
him,”’ | 

The two men stole away in the darkness, and 
meantime the detective had made his way to 
the cottage of the widow and her niece, and 
was working to save a life, filled with a resolve 
if the chance came, to act the full véle of the 
angel of vengeance. 

- He went under cover, and it was well on to 


ten o’clock when a miserable-looking tramp | 


knocked at the cottage door, 


Some time passed before the query came in a | 


firm voice: 
** Who is there?” 
‘* Please open the door,’’ 
"I'he door was opened, and a fair-faced hand- 


scme gir] siood in the passage, She ran her eye | 


over the tramp and demanded: 

** Well, what do you want?”’ 

Shelter and food.”’ 

‘*1t is late to come and ask for food.”’ 

** Need does not select its time.’’ . 

‘*] can give you something to eat, but you 
must seck shelter for the night somewhere 
else.”’ | 

‘* Can 1 enter?’’ 

‘‘ No: L will bring you something to eat.” 

‘* Thank you.”’ 

She closed the door and stepped to the kitch- 
en, and had just opened the cupboard when 
she heard a step, and turning, saw the tramp. 
The fellow had followed her into the kitchen. 

She did not scream, but merely stepped toa 
rear door, opened it, and whistled; and in an 
instant an immense blood-hound, an animal of 
huge proportions, and with fiery eyes, leaped 
into the room. 

‘* A fine dog!’’ said the tramp, coolly. 

“6 o fy Yaty 

And the girl patted the animal on the head, 
while the beast kept its fiery eyes fixed upon 
the tramp, and a low grow! struggled from be- 
tween its jaws. 


something to say to you.”’ ¢ 


| question. 


‘** Certainly not. . Why should 1 be fright: 
ered ?”’ 
** You are a brave girl, and that is good.”’ 
‘*T do not understand you.” 


** No; you do not understand me, but | am. 


_glad you offered me food, But, after all, it ie 


not food I want.” 

‘* What do you want?”’ 

She still spoke in a firm tone. 

‘* Shelter.”’ 

‘*] told you that yon must seek shelter some 
where else,’" 

** You are a brave girl.”’ . 

‘‘ Ycu need not repeat your compliments. I 
am a brave girl, and I certainly am not afrai@& 
of you.’’ ,. 

‘‘ Ah, you have no cause to tear me, and I 
am glad I am here—doubly glad, since you 
offered me food, since I have seen you.”” ® 

She Jooked at the man suspiciously, and said: 

‘**] do not understand you, and if you do not 
need food, go!’’ date ea 

‘*No, nc. IL’ve a few words to say to you.” 

‘*T can not listen to you any longer. You 
may be sn honest man; you may be a rogue; 
your life is in my hands. 1 have but to speak 
one word, and this dog would tear you to 
pieces!”’ | 

‘* Do you value the dog ?”’ 

ee Wes,’’ 

‘*'Then do not speak the word. But come, 
Miss Knight, 1 wishf¥ou to make me a promise.”” 

** What shall 1 promise?’’ 

‘* Not to scream if 1 ask vou a few queg- 
tions.”’ 

‘** You need not fear; 1 will not scream.’’ 

‘** Where is your aunt?”’ 

The girl had exhibited a little agitation whee 


' the man called her by nam d ‘ 
'** Well, you may bet your bottom dollar that | er by name, and a deeper pal 


lor overspread her face when he put this latter 
‘* You know my name?”’ she said. 
eé Yes.’’ r 
** And you ask about my aunt?”’’ 
eé Y es. >> 
‘* What business is it of yours where she is?”®. 
** She sleeps?’’ 
‘*T will not answer your question; 
now order you to leave my house!”’ 
‘** ] can not go.”’ 
** You must!’’ 
6 No.’’ 
“* Be careful!’’ 
‘* | shall stay. here.’’ | 
‘*If harm comes to you, il will be your own 


and | 


/ 


| fault.’’ 


The girl was very pale, and her voice trema- 

bled as she spoke. 
-** 1 sha}] not go!’’ 

** Once ‘more, go!’’ 

sé No!’”’ 

‘* It is your own fault!” 

She took her hand from-the hound, and with 
a yelp the fierce animal sprung at the tramp, 
but did not tear him to pieces, siinply because 
the tramp was master of the dog. The animal 
made his spring, the tramp stepped to one side, 
seized the huge animal bebind the ears, and 
held him in a grip of iron. 

‘* See; 1 do not fear your dog.” 

In a firm tone, the girl asked: 

‘* What is your purpose here?” 

‘*] came with a purpose.” — 

** To rob?” 

of No. %? 

‘* Why did you come?”’ 

The detective still held the struggling dog, 


| and finally mastered the animal, and caused 
| him to remain juiet. 


‘**] came here as a friend.”’ 

‘** ‘You come in a peculiar guise, and I do not 
recognize you.”’ . 

‘*It was needful that I should come in 


| peculiar guise, and it is needful that I should 


win your confidence; 
mitted you to set the dog on me. 
dog are at my mercy.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


** Nort as securely as you think,’’ said the 
girl, . | 7 
A pleasant smile played over the detective’s 
face, and the girl saw the expression thas 
gleamed in his eyes. 

‘* You do not think you are in danger?” 

ee No.”’ 

“ You are assured{”’ 

** Yes.”’ 


and that it why 1 per- 
You and the 


9 ee rr 


| ‘* 1 thought I would come in to est, as 1 bave 


‘*] did not bid you enter; but since you are 
_ here, 1 will feed you.’’ 
'  ** You are not frightened?”’ 


hang, but take warning from_this night and 
never again attempt to steal a Pegasus from the 
region of fire!’’ : 


‘** Why are you so sure?” 
** Shall I speak plaialy?” 


** Yes. 
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** You are an honest man.”’ 

‘Eh!’ ejaculated the detective. 

** You are an honest man.” 

‘** How do you know?”’ 

“© ¥ou are too brave to be a rogue, and your 

eye speaks in your favor.”’ 

“Thank you; and, as you compliment me, 
i will say one word: You are the bravest 
woman li ever met, und I have often seen 
women brought face to face with seeming dan- 

er.”’ 

ee Wiil you tell me why you came here?” 

‘‘There are ten thousand dollars concealed 
_in this house.”’ 

The girl gave a start; all her ideas of the 
tramp’s honesty appeared to vanish, and for 
once she displayed signs of real terror. 

She did not make answer. 

‘You will not admil it, and it is not neces- 
sary; but 1 know the money is in the house, 
and that is why I am here!”’ 

And again the detective’s face betiayed the 
pleasant smile. 

‘‘Who told you any such ridiculous story 
about money in this house?”’ 

‘“It is‘well for you, and for your aunt, and 
for the possession of the money, that 1’m hvre.”’ 

‘* Who are you?’’ 

‘* Probably you never beard of me. My name 
is Hawk.” . 

‘* The great detective?’ ejaculated the girl. 

+6 Yes.’’ . 

‘‘] thought so.” 

‘* Ah! you thought so, eh?” 

**] was prepared for some such declaration.” 

‘All right; send the dog off. 1t’s plleasant 
to talk to you, but hanging on to this beast is 
tather tiresome.”’ 

The girl called: 

** Tiger, come here!”’ \ 

The detective released his hold upon the 
huge animal, and the beast quietly walked over 
to his mistress 

‘* Put him out.” | 

The girl opened the door and sent the dog 
out. 

‘* Now, then, we can talk matters over, You 
are a brave, heroic girl, and 1 will open up. ] 
‘ accidentally learned that a gang of thieves had 
located this house' for a lift tc-night, and 1 
came here to meet them when they come.’’ 

‘* Why did you come in this guise?”’ 

‘*] did not want them to know | was com- 
ing,’’ said the detective, with a sly glitter in his 
fine eyes, 

‘* Why did you not announce your purpose 
at once, and save me this terrible ordeal?’ 

‘* ] will tell you: 1 wished to gain your con- 
fidence. Had I come with a tale, you possibly 
might not have believed me; so 1 Jet you ‘ set’ 
the dog on me, demonstrated that I meant no 
harm, and furthermore, I went beyond my 
original intentions, simply because 1] enjoyed 
the scene.’”’ 

us Bus you subjected me to a very trying or- 
deal.’’ 

‘“ Very goud! You will be proud of the ad- 
venture some day; and now as to our plans.”’ 

‘*You are sure they intend to rob this 
house?”’ 

‘* 7 am sure that a desperate gang have organ- 
ized toe do so.’”” 

‘** How did they discover there was money in 
this house?”’ 

**} will tell you a strange story.” 

‘** Do, please.”’ 

The detective told of the visit of the old man 
to buy the bonds, or rather, to inquire about 

‘them, and how the thiet had trailed him; and 
then again how the detective had overheard the 
robber relating his exploit. But he did not tell 
her how desperate the situation was, but her 


own declaration betrayed the fact that she fully 


realized the terrible peril. 

‘* They might have murdered us!” 

** Well,’’ said the detective, ‘‘ there is no 
telling what may happen when those scoun- 
dreis once start out.”’ 

‘ And you “re here to protect us?’ 

’ Yes; that is why | came here.”’ 

‘* And now what shall we do?”’ 

‘* How about your aunt? Is she a particu- 
jarly nervous person?”’ 

‘“Ne, she is a lady of most excellent nerve.” 

"4 has zetired for the night?’’ 

* Wonild i startie her particularly were you 
te wake her up?’’ 

* Ie it mecessary?’’ 

ac Yes. bh . 

“ Car not you and I manage this thing?’ 

> How wouid you manage it?” 


‘* Send for several neighbors. ’’ 

** There are several reasons why we can not 
adopt that plan.”’ 

‘* You know best.”’ 

‘* Well, yes; 1 have ciphered this aftair down 
pretty fine, and should we attempt to notify 
some of your’ neighbors, we might notify the 
robbers at the same time.”’ 

‘* Ah, Lsee! You wish to capture them?”’ 

‘*' That is my idea,”’ 

‘‘Can I not aid you, and can we not avoid 
disturbing my aunt?” 

‘‘The chances are vour aunt might be dis- 
turbed under more exciting circumstances. No, 
no; that will not do, and there is no need for 
you to remain here. I can manage the matter 
alone.’’ 

‘‘ What would you have us do?”’ 

‘* Arouse your aunt at once, and you and she 
both go to some neighbor’s, and remain until 1 
summon you.”’ 

‘* And leave you here alone?”’ 

A cunious expression came over the detect- 
ive’s face as he said: 

“You must take the money with you, cf 
course.”’ 

‘‘ Sir, you are unjust to me, and to yourself.” 

‘** How so0?”’ 

‘*You woald insinuate that 1 did not have 
confidence in you; know now that I have the 
most implicit confidence in you, and will do 
whatever you say.”’ 

‘* My suggestion is the trne cne, and we have 
not much time to spare.”’ 

‘* Can 1] not remain?” 

“ito. 

‘‘ Something may happen to you.”’ 

‘Thank ycu for your solicitude on my be- 


‘| half, but 1 am in the way of daty and business.”’ 


‘“ What excuse shall 1 make to our neigh- 
bors?’’ 

‘* | will leave that to your own ingenuity.” 

‘‘ Very well; 1 will act under your instruc- 
tions. ”’ 

** Go at once.”’ 

She left the room and the detective paced the 
kitchen floor. 

_A new sentiment had risen in his heart. 

Tom Hawk was a man over thirty; a fine, 
generous, manly tellow; a regular bachelor in- 
deed. He bad never met a woman who had cre- 
ated one faint spark of sentiment in his heart, 
and here, within a few moments, he had met 
one of whom he had not even heard a tew 
hours previously, and he had been but a half 
hour in her presence, and found himself ex- 
perienciny emotious such as he had never ex- 
perienced before in all his life. 

He had been a man of business, a man who 
had lived a life of peril; but at the bottom he 
was kindly and geod, and in the most unex- 
pected manner he bad met a-fair girl whom he 
felt toward as he had never felt toward woman- 
kind before, and he muttered: . 

‘* She is the bravest woman I ever met!’’ 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVI1. 

A FEW moments, and the girl re-entered the 
100m, accompanied by an elderly lady. ‘Lhe lat- 
ter was tall, ard rathe: fine-looking, and to the 
detective she said: 


‘Sir, my niece has told mé all; we owe 7 


much to you.” 

** Madam, it is one of those strange experi- 
ences of life; robbers exist, and so do deteci- 
ives, By accident, the thieves came to make 
your home the objective point of a raid, and by 
accident in the way of duty, I fell to their plans, 
and you owe me no thanks, but rather | owe 


‘you thanks in permitting me to capture them.’’ 


‘* Are you not afraid to remain and meet 
them?”’ | 

‘‘ Fear, madam, is a quality which detectives 
leave behind at an early stage of their profes- 
sion; no, 1 nave no tear; I am only glad of a 
chance to capture a gang of the worst rascals 
who ever set out tc rob a house. But no time is to 
be lost; the rascals may appear at any moment; 
they must not know 1 am here. They must not 
know that you leave the house, and I urge you 
to go out at once.” 

A tew moments later and the detective was 
alone in the house, and muttering to himself, 
he said: | \ 

‘¢ It’s all right; and now I’m ready for the 
comedy.” 

Tom put out all the lights, and ascenced to 
the second floor. He drew his little masked-lan- 
tern, and placing it so that its reflectlon would 
not go beyond a certain space, he set to work, 
and in a few seconds seemingly, a rather teeble- 


looking old wcman tumbled into the bed from. 
which a real old woman had but recently risen. 

All lights were extinguished and the detect. 
ive’s vigil commenced. 

An hour passed when the keen ears of the de- 
tective fell to a certain sound, and in a husky 
voice, he muttered: . 

‘“« Vhey are here!’’ 

Tom was a brave maa, but he was just a lit- 
tle excited. He knew he had a heavy job ow 
hand, and he knew also that he could have 
called in assistance; but for reasons of his owm 
be had preferred to run the racket alone. 

A few moment passed after the hearing of 
the noise, and the bedroom door opened, The 
detective lay low, with closed eyes. 

He heard a step as a man crossed the room, 
knew when the villain stood beside the bed, 
and was conscious when the flash of light from 
a dark-lantern was thrown upon his face. 

A moment passed—a terrible moment—al-~ 
though it was but a brief space of time. 

A hand was laid on the detective’s forehead, 
and in a squeaky voice, the question came: 

‘* Who is there?’ 

No answer followed the query, but again the 
hand was laid upon the detective’s face. 

. ‘© Who is there?’”’ again asked the oificer, is. 
the voice of an old woman, 

‘*1’m here.”’ 

‘* Who are you and what do you wanf, 

The latter question was spoken in a voice of 
rising alarm. 

‘‘Don’t be frightened, old woman; we will 
not harm you.’” . 

‘‘ Harm me!’ came the response, and the ol& 
woman sprung up in the bed. 

‘* Hold on, missus; don’t make any noise or 
I’ll choke you!”’ 

‘“ Choke me?”’ 

‘<7Ves. 

«* Why will you choke me?” 

‘*) want that money.’”. 

‘* What money?” 

‘*'The money in this house.” 

‘« There is no meney in this house.”’ 


‘‘Don’t lie to me! There are ten thousamé 
dollars in this house.’’ 

** You are a robber!”’ 

‘* Yes, 1 am a robber,”’ 

‘* You are in the wrong house. 
monev here.”’ 

‘*'That won’t do, old woman.”’ 

‘‘ Man, whoever you are, go away; there is 
no money here in this house. Go while you 
have a chance, cr 1 will seream for heip,”’ 


age you make the least noise I will choke 
ou. ‘Tell me where the money is hidden?”’ 
*¢ You dare not choke me!” 


‘‘ Where is the money?’’ 
‘* There is no money in this house.’’ 


‘+? know better. There are ten thousand 
dollars in this house; tell me where itis or b 
will kill you.”’ 

‘Tf 1 tell you, will you go away?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

** And do.us no harm?” 

‘* No harm shall come to you.”’ 

‘* You must never betray that 1 told you.”’ 

‘* Never fear abcut that,’’ laughed the rebber. 

‘* Will you let me see your face?”’ T 

‘“ Why dc you wish to see my face?’’ 

‘‘T want to Know. who you arte.” 

‘* Well, you are a cool ’un! No. no, madam; 
you can not see my face; and I want to know 
where that money is. Quick!’’ 

‘© 11) tell you.”’ 

‘* Well, be in a hurry about it.” 

‘‘ Put your ear down by me; 1 do not want 
any one to know that 1 tcld you.” 

Tbe man bent his head forward, and he was 
gone ina moment, His neck was encircled by 
the powertui arm of the detective. The rascal 
could not make au outery. He jiggled his feet, — 
and wriggled, but he was held in a gripof iron, 
and then the detective whispered in the scoun- 
drel’s ear: 

‘*T’ve got you all right, my hearty.”’ 

The man’s struggles, after a moment, ceased; 
the detective actually choked the rascal to in- 
sensibility, and then, tising from the bed, he 
put the handcuffs on him, tied his feet together, 
put a gag inyhis mouth, and shvuved him under 
the bed. 

An instant Jater, and a second robber entered, 
and the seeming old woman was sleeping appar- 
ently as peacefully as though all were real, and 
no strange tragedy were in progress. 

The second robber entered the room on tip- 
toe, and catled his companion’s name. 
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The detective made no answer, but the sound 
of heavy breathing sounded through the room. 


A moment passed, when in « husky whisper | 
‘the robber said: 


‘*] don’t understand it; what’s up? where is 
Banchey ?”’ 

Again he called his pal’s name, and again 
{he only answer was the sound of heavy breath. 
ing. 

‘* Bomething is wrong,’’ said the fellow; and 
he advanced beside the bed, and the second 
dime the flash from a dark-lantern was thrown 
upon the detective’s face. 

“Why, what does it,mean?’’ scliloquized 
the robber, in an audible whisper. ‘* Sanchey 
ain’t in the room, and there’s the old woman 
sleeping’as peacefully as a child!” 

The man turned to leave the room, when 
there came a stir in the bed, and a voice de- 
manded: 

‘* Who is there; who is in the room?”’ 

The robber came to a stand, but made no an- 
wer. 

Again there came a voice demanding: 

‘* Who is there?’’ 

Still the rpbber remained mute. 

A third time the question came: 

‘‘ Who is there? speak; I know some one is 
in this room.”’ Ft, 

The robber made a step toward the bed, mut- 
tering: 

‘** It’s no use fooling; I'll stop her noise, and 
have done with it!’’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tom Hawk was on his guard. The robber 
stood close beside the bed, when a shriek rang 
through the house; the robber started back, and 
the detective started up in bed, and the next in- 
stant there came a fall. 

Tom Hawk’s club had done its business; the 
robber was knocked out at the first “‘ clip,”’ and 
the darbies were placed on his wrists. 

Thus the detective had two of the robbers, 
and he stole out from the room and moved 
down-stairs to capture the third man, 

The latter had been placed on guard outside 
{he heuse, and just at the moment the detective 
entered the sitting-room the fellow called 
through the .door: 

‘* What’s up? What’s the matter? have you 
got the boodle?” 

‘* 1t’s all right,’’ answered the detective. 

‘‘ Is the old woman awake?” 

** Yes; come in.’’ 

The man entered the room, when Tom struck 
a light, and a strange sight was presented. The 
detective had a white nightcap on his head, 
with flaring frills, and he wore a long white 
night-gown cver his ordinary attire. Indeed, 
he was a sight. 

The robber just stood and glared in speech- 
less amazement. — 

** Are you one of ’em?’’ demanded the seem- 
ing old woman, in a Squeaky voice. 

The robber was tco amazed to answer, and 
the detective suid again: 

‘** Are you one of ’em?” . 

** Are you the old woman?” the robber found 
voice to say. | 

‘* Yes, I’m the old woman.” 

** Where are the fellows?”’ 

‘** They’re upstairs, ’’ 

** Well, 1’ll wait for ’em outside.’’) 

** You will, eh?’ 

‘" Yes,”’ 

“**No, no, old man, just throw up vour 
hands!’’ 

‘* Don’t attempt to fool with me, old woman, 
or you’]i get hurt.”’ 

‘© See here,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ can I have a word 
with you?” 

‘* Up with your hands, old man, or there will 
be trouble.”’ 

The fellow made a step backward. He was. 
preparing to resist. 

** Stand!’’ came the command. 

The fellow halted. 

‘* Once more, and for the last time, up with 
your hands, or down you go!”’ 

‘* Who are you?”’ demanded the robber. 

“Don’t you know me?”’ 

eeé No.”’ 

** Well, it’s time we were acquainted. My 
mame is Tom Hawk, and now up with your 

hands, | say. | 

The man moved back toward the door. 
detective sprung forward. The man uttered a 
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yell, swung round, and fell. The detective was 
upon him, and the darbies were on his wrists in 
a second. 

** It’s all right now,’’ said our hero; and he 
spoke truly. He had made a neat job of it, and 
had captured all three of the robbers. The last 
fellow was not hurt, the ball had clipped ‘close 
to his temple, merely barked him, and had 
knocked him over; but practically he was un- 
hurt. 
The detective removed his disguise and 
ascended the stairs, and one after the other drag- 
ged the other twc fellows down to the dining- 
room, where he bound the whole three secure- 
ly, and started off and aroused the town 
constable, whom he knew perscnally, and ere 
daylight the three robbers were safely lodged in 
the county jail. . : 

With the morning Miss Knight and her aunt 
returned; and meantime the news of the at- 
tempted robbery and the adroit capture had 
spread abroad, and the people came from all 
quarters to view the scene of the adventure. 

The constable was on guard, and no one was 
permitted to enter the house, where our hero 
held a long consultation with Miss Knight and 
her aunt, 

The last words cf eur hero were: 

‘*’You are safe now; you need not fear a 
second attempt. I owe you many thanks for 
your courage in permitting me to carry out my 
scheme, and arrest the rascals.”’ 

_** And what do we owe you, sir?’’ demanded 
the younger woman. 

** Nothing. I have but done my duty.” 

** We owe our lives to you. Those wretches, 
those monsters, would have murdered us!’’ 

‘* Well, it’s all right now.”’ 

** We will se€gyou again, sir?’’ 

‘‘ Yes; some day. But at- present I must be 
up and doing.”’ 

The detective returned to the house where he 
lodged. Returned as the invalid, and success 
fully concealed his identity, and although every 
one was talking about Tom Hawk, po one knew 
that the pleasant gentleman who was seen about 
was the great detective. 

In the evening our hero went to the house 
where the robbers were wont to congregate, 
once more. He was under disguise. He found 
the loungers round Byrcn’s place holding an 
animated discussion. Matters were mixed; the 
regular loungers had suddenly. awakened to the 
idea that their resort had for some days been 
the'resort of thieves, and that was the question 
they were discussing when our hero entered. 

Tom was gotten up as a green Dutchman, 
and as the place was a public resort, no one 
paid any attention to him, and he was permitted 
to sit and sip his beer without altracting any 
unusual attention. : . 

He had been an hour in the place when a 
country carryall stopped in front of the hostel- 
ry, and four men alighted and entered the bar- 
room. The men appeared to be a jolly lot of 
young couotrymen on a spree; but the detect- 
ive was not long in discerning that they were 
in disguise, and. he iay around watching for 
clews. : . 

Ona of the men at length left the bar-room, 
and walked out toward the barn. ‘The detect- 
ive watched ap opportunity, and slipped out 
also, and he soon got in position from whence 
he could have an eye to all that might. pass in- 
side the stable. 

A few moments passed, and the proprietor of 
the resort straggled out to the barn. That seem- 
ing half-drunken, jolly countryman was sud- 
denly transtormed into a sober, keen man of 
business. 

‘Say, Byron,’’ said the man, “‘ what’s wrong 
around here?’’ 

**] don’t understand you,’’ said Byron. 

** You don’t understand me, eh? Well, 1l’ll 
speak plainer. Five of the gang are in jail.’’ 

-* That’s so.”’ 

‘* And those men were ‘ nipped’ when run- 
ning out schemes that had been arranged in 
your house.’’ 

_ “© That’s so.” 

‘** Certainly it’s so, and now what does it 
mean ?”’ bs 
> **] don’t know what it mears.”’ 

**Do you think anything would help your 
memory, my friend?”’ 

The owner or the hostelry uttered a low cry 
and answered: 

‘* You men do not suspect me?’’ 

** Well, sonebody must.be suspected.’’ 

**'lom Hawk’s in the neighborhood.’’ 

‘“That’s it; and who ¢ives Night-Hawk his 
information?”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Byron did not make an immediate reply to 
the da1k insinuation of his companion in ths 
barn, and the latter said: 3 

‘* Byron, old man, Night-Hawk must get. hig 
information from some one,”’ 

‘* Do you suspect me?”’ 

“* Well, we can’t tell. It’s very strange that 
twe expeditions organized in your house should 
result in such dire disaster. Night Hawk had 
everything dead to rights on our boys—knew 
in advance every move they were to make, laid 
his plans accordingly, and, as I said, the result 
is, five of our best men are ‘ nipped,’ and the 
chances are that they will all be tixed for the 
next ten or twenty years.’’ 

‘* This thing has bothered me.’’ 

*“ Well, 1 should say it ought to bother you; 
it Jooks bad.”’ 

** Has any one dared suggest that 1 am not 
straight?’’ 

‘“ Well, yes.”’ 

** Who is the man?’’ 

‘‘]t would be hard to name any particular 
mun, as quite a number are of the opinion that 
you are making money. 

** It’s false, ”’ 3 

‘Then ycu must clear yourself. 1’ll tell you 
a conversation that 1 overheard. Now, Byron, 
you know | am your friend, and you can just 
believe what 1 say. Two-of the lads were talk- 
ing together over the mystery, when one of them 
said: ‘ Do you want to stop the give-away busi- 
ness?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered the other, when the first 
speaker exclaimed: ‘ Put a seal on Byron, and 
there’ll be no give-aways.’ ”’ 

** Who was the man?” 

**I can not tell you, but there js an unusuai 
sentiment among the boys that all is not right.” 

** And what do you want me ty do?”’ 

‘** Clear yourself.” 

** How ean [?’’ 

** Are you innocent?’’ 

**T am.”’ 

‘Then you are as much interested as any of 
us in discovering who it is that has been giving 
things away.” 

es if am.’”’ - 

** You ought to be able to aid us.’’ 

** In what manner?” 

‘** There are a great many steady visitors to 
ycur house?’’ , 

oe Yes. >? 

**Can you suspect any of them?”’’ 

** No, not a man.,’’ 

‘** Do you have any occasional visitors?” 

** Ah! now you are getting down tc it. 
noticed one thing.”’ 

** Give it to us.’' 

**] observed that every time the lads are 
‘quickered on’ that there has been a stranger 
in my house the night before.”’ 

-** What sort of a looking man 
stranger?’’ 

‘*Ah, there’s the mystery!—it’s always a 
different-looking man.”’ | 

‘* Ah, l1see! You think it’s some one ‘ under 
cover ’?”’ 


*‘That’s the idea that has been running 
through my brain.”’ 

** And when does this stranger come?’’ 

** He always appears to be around just those 
nights when something new is on hand.’’ 

‘*Is he here to-night?’’ 

** Well, strange as if may appear, there is a 
man hanging around the bar-room whom 1 
never saw there hefore.”’ 

** W hat sort of a looking man is he?’’ 

** He looks like a green Dutchman,’”’ 

‘* Have you heard him speak?’? 

** Yes, when he called for a beer,”’ 

‘* And how does he talk?”’ 

** All right.”’ 

‘** But you’ve an idea concerning him ?’”’ 

** No idea only that he is a stranger.” 

‘** Do.you think there is a possibility that he 

a spy?” ; 

‘* Can’t tell.”’ } 

‘There is one thing I’m to tell you, Byrou, 
we are going to the bottom of this thing.”’ 

‘*] want you to do so,”’ 

‘‘ And when we find the man we will only 
have one job on hand.”’ 

**T am at your -service.’’ ; 

**'The man who is against us must get out. 
The gang have sworn it.” — 

‘*T am willing to have all my acts investi- 
gated; but to me it does appear that it is ® 


l’ve 


is this 


traitor.’’ 


‘* What makes you think so?’’ 
‘The party gives the thing so dead away. 
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THE MOUNTED DETECTIVE. 
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Now, listen, last night’s scheme was a ‘ Jump 
er,’ The lads got together and arranged it 
within the hour when they set to carry out the 
game.” 

‘* | know that.’’ 

‘and Night-Hawk was ahead of them at 
the cottage; had all the poiats.”’ 

** Yes, and 1 was told to-day in the county 
jai] that you were the only man to whom they 
opened up their scheme.’’ 

‘‘} believe that, and it is the,very fact that 
worries me.”’ 

‘“‘ It ought to worry you, the matter has a bad 
Jook.’’ 

“« | have been thinking the matter over, and 
that is where 1 am getting down to the facts.” 

“* Let’s have ’em.”’ 

“* A strangcr was in my house last night.”’ . 

** Ah, how’s that? What sort of a looking 
man?’’ 

‘* Ag innocent a looking chap 43 ever crossed 
my threshold.’’ 

‘* How long did he remain?”’ 

‘‘ Well, 1 missed him after the men had gone 
out to hold a little consultation.”’ 

‘ And did he turn up agaio?”’ 

“«t No.’’ 

‘‘This is a pretty nice thing you’re giving 
me, Byron.”’ | 

_“* Tt’s the truth.” 

‘** Well, I’ve one word to say; don’t give the 
tale to any one else.’’ 

“* Why uot?’ 

‘** It’s too fresh.’”’ 

“‘And you doubt me?” 

‘‘No, I do not doubt; I’ve reason to believe 
you are a straight man. | am your friend; l’ve 
stood in for you, or you would at this moment 
be a marked man, as the lads were dead set to 
lay you out,”’ 

‘<I? they barm me they harm an innocent 
man.’’ 

‘That stranger, have you seen him since?” 

st | Sal 

** Had you ever seen him before?”’ 

ae No.’’ 

‘‘ Not the night the attack was made on the 
Castie’”’ | 

‘Phere was a stranger in my house two or 
three nights in succession, just previous to that 
sittle racket.’”’ 

‘* And he has not shown up since Cheesy and 
Snagsy were captured?” 

‘** He has not.”’ 

‘And the only stranger in your house to- 
night is the German?”’ 

+ Y es. Be 

‘* You never saw him before?’’ - 

“* Never.’”’ 

** All right; we’ll work a game. We will 
return to the bar-room, you and I; then some 
of the jads and I will hold a little whisper, and 
atterward we will slip ovt for a consultation. 
Meantime, you keep your eye on Dutchy, and 
if he slips out after.us, you come and let me 
know.”’ 

‘* A good scheme,’ said Byron. 

_ **]t must be worked very slow, you know. 
No ‘ give-away.’ ”’ 

‘* You can depend upon me.”’ 

‘‘ Mind you, old man, we must get at the 
bottom of this thing, or I’d nct give a rush for 
your chance; the lads are mad.” 

‘‘] am willing to stand trial.” 

‘hey will not wait for a trial; they are, in 
fact, trying you now.”’ 

‘All right; we will try the game on the 
Dutchman.” 

A tew moments: later Byron and the man 
whom he had met in the barn returned to the 
bar-room, and they tound the Dutchman smok- 
ing his pipe as peacefully as a Comanche war- 
rior after a long chase. 

Meantime the pretended Dutchman was Keep- 
ing up a lively thinking. He reaiized that he 
had big game to chase. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


LOoKING like a German, but thinking in good 
English, the stranger in Byion’s place said: 

‘Let me capture that fellow with the evi- 
dence against him and 1 reckon the gang will 
be a tradition in this section of the country!’’ 

Meantime Tom Hawk puff2d away peaceful- 
ly at his pipe. : 

The man who had been in the barn was ap- 
proached, a few moments after his return to the 
bar-room, by one of his companions who yave 
him a ‘‘tip.’’ The detective saw the move- 
ment, and he was uneasy as he recognized that 
the ‘‘ tip” was a genuine signal, not a part of 
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the scheme that had been arranged by the two 
men in the barn. He sat still, however, and let 
his eyes do duty. 

The two men adjourned to one corner of the 
room, when the man who gave the signal de- 
manded of the captain: 

‘* Where were you?”’ 

** When?”’ 

‘* A few moments ago.”’ 

‘* Out io the barn.’’ 

‘‘ What were you doing there 

‘* Asking a few questions of Byron.”’ 

‘« Did you see any one around?”’ 

és No,’’ 

‘* You are sure?”’ 

‘Yes; why do you ask?” 

‘© A man left the room just after you did and 
he appeared just ahead of you.”’ 

‘* Ahal the Dutchman?” 

uh fe = “ad | 

‘* Stanley, we are watching that fellow. 

‘“Have you noticed anything queer about 
bhim?”’ 

_ * No; have you?’’ 

‘*] should smile.’’ 

‘* What’s the tip?”’ 

‘‘ The man is under cover.”’ 

‘* Aha! is that so?’’ 

ee Yes.’’ 

‘* You have been watching him?’ 

‘** | have.’’ 

‘* And what do you make out?’’ 

‘* He’s watching, too.”’ 

‘* Watching who?”’ 

‘* Watching everything that is passing around 
here.’”’ : 

‘* You speak German?”’ 

‘*1 do, and that’s how 1 tumbled to him, 1 
heard him call tor a beer, and 1 at once tum- 
bled to th2 fact that his Dutch-Englisb was not 
genuine.’’- 

‘* Who can it be?”’ 

‘‘That we are tc find out, but one thing is 
certain—he is under cover.”’ 

‘We can set a trap for him.”’ 

‘* How?” 

‘“ you and I will go out.” 

Well?” 

‘* He may follow us.”’ 

* YCSt: 

‘* We will know it.”’ 

6é Yes.’’ 

‘* All right; we will know what to do.” 

“ Catch him?”’ | 

‘* Ag sure as your name is Chris.’”’ 

‘*That scheme suits me.’’ 

‘* Well, come.”’ ; 

The two men rose and stepped over’ to the 
bar, held a few minutes’ whispered conversa- 
tion with Byron, and then both stole from the 
house togethet. 

Ten or fifteen minutes passed, and the two 
men returned; the Dutchman sat peacefully 
smoking his pipe. He had not left his seat. 

The schemers were foiled. 

‘‘ Captain, he’s tumbled.”’ 

66 No.”’ ' 

‘* Then why didn’t he come out?”’ 

_ **hat we are to learn; we must work in 
with him.”’ 

‘* Hew shall we do it?’’ 

‘* Ask him to drink.” 

*< Welt? , 

‘* Get him up to out room.” 

** All right.”’ 

‘* You can talk to him in German.”’ 

‘* A good scheme,” 

A few moments passed; the captain asked 
all hands in the place to have a drink. There 
were only one or two of the usual loungers 
around.”’ 

The German did not respond to the invita- 
tion, and the captain went over and gave him 
an especial invite to take a drink, The man 
accepted the invitation. 

‘‘'You're a stranger around here?’’ said the 
captin. 

“** Ya-a-s.”” 

‘** Looking for work?’ 

** Ya-a-s.”’ | ‘ 

‘* Are you a farmer?’’ 

‘* Yes,’ spoken with the prolonged drawl. 

‘*T want a man.” 

‘*T vos looking for a tlacc.’’ 

‘* Tf you are a good man | might take you on 
with me.”’ 

‘7 vos gladt oof you hire me.” 

‘* You can come up to my room pretty soon, 
and I will talk the matter over.”’ 

‘** You lif here?’’ 

‘* J will remain here to-night.” 

‘* Vere vos your house?” 
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‘‘Ten miles from here.”’ 

‘*You vos keep horses?’’ 

sé Yes.’’ 

‘* J vos a guot horse-doctor. 

‘*So much the better.’’ 

T'he men remained for fuliy an hour in the 
bar-room. The captain was waiting for the , 
usual loungers to go cff about their business. 

At length the place was all deserted save by 
the captain and Chris; the two other pals of the 
captain had mysteriously disappeared. 

‘* Come up to my room,”’ said the captain. 

‘** All right; 1 go. mit you.”’ . 

The captain led the pretended Geiman to a 
room over the bar-room, and, a few minutes 
later, was joined by Chris; the latter at once 
addressed the detective in German, and recelved 
a prompt reply. ; 

The roan looked puzzled, and he and the cap- 
tain exchanged glances—indeed, Chris passed a 
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‘certain signal over to his leader, and the latter 


commenced asking the German a number of 
questions pertinent to farm-work, and, after a 
lime, receiving a signai from Chris, he said: 

“IT will talk to you further in the morning.” 

‘*] vill not stay here to-night.’’ 

**Oh! you will not stay here?” 

6s No.’’ 

‘*You can come her2 and meet me in the 
morning?”’ 

** Yes,” 

‘** Do so.”’ 

The German left the room aad returned to 
the bar-room, when the captain said: 

‘* He ain’t our man, eh?”’ 

‘‘ Bah, you didn’! take my call.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?’’ 

‘‘“That fellow is—’’ 

‘* Who?”’ | 

‘‘Tom Hawk, as sure as your name is Stan- 
ley.”’ ; 

‘‘Tom Hawk?’’ ejaculated the captain. 

‘* Yes, Tom Hawk.’’ 

‘* Why didn’t you signal?”’ 7 

‘“-You didn’t want to be killed, did you?’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

‘* Well, you are dull.”’ 

‘* How so?”’ | 

‘‘You and I tackle that man alone in this 
room?’’ 

‘* Our friends were nct far off.” 

‘But he would have settled us before our 
friends got here. Listen, that man would never 
have come to this room unless he had known 
that he was all right.’’ 

** How, all right?” 

‘* He was ready for you and me, you can bet 
your bottom dollar. He knows we have dropped 
to him.”’ 

‘* What makes you think so?”’ 

‘‘The fact that he did not follow us out 
speaks volumes; it tells us he had tumbled to our 
game.”’ 

‘* And now, what shall we do?”’ 

*¢ We must catch him napping!”’ 

CHAPTER XXX. 

‘‘ Wr, it’s easy enough to say we'll catch 
him;’ but when will we have a better chance 
than we had here?”’ 

‘* It was dead against us here.”’ 

‘* When will we have a better chance?”’ 

‘* When we take him unaware, and we can 


-| not attempt it otherwise. ’* 


The two men returned to the bar-room, but 
the German had disappeared. 
‘*Do you think he will meet me 
row ?’’ asked the captain. 
‘* We will not wait to learn.” 
‘* What is your game?”’ 
‘‘] wilt tell you what my plan is, ané you 
can act or not, as you choose,”’ 
‘* State your plan.’’ 
‘* It can be stated in a few words.”’ 
‘* State it, 1 say.’’ 
‘* There are three ,of us.”’ 
= Ga.) 
‘* We are well armed.” 
** Well armed—yes.”’ 
‘It is after midnight.” 
}* All right.”’ 
‘‘ The road is a lonely one 
‘* Ah! I see.’’ 
‘* Follow him.”’ 
‘* Now?” 
ee Yes. >? 
‘* And catch him in the darkness? 
sé Yes.’’ ® 
** It’s a ‘ go 
The third man was summoned, and a com- 
pultation was held with Byron, who stated that 
the German had not been gone five mins: 
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The captain said: 

‘* There’s but one road to the village?”’ 

‘* Bat one route from here to the main road, 
but after you pass a few hundred yards you 
come to a point; one road runs down by the 
iver, the other goes direct to the village. The 
direct road is the shortest, but it is possible 
your man may go by the river.”’ 

‘* Have you a rille, Byron?”’ 

The tavern-keeper did nol make an imme- 
diate reply. 

‘* What’s the matter?”’ 

‘If anything should happen the gun might 
be traced to me.” 

‘lhe gun shall be returned.” 

‘* Yes, but the bullet may be fitted to it here; 
no, no, that will nct do!’” 

One of the men said: 

‘We do not want your rifle, it would be of 
mo use to-night.’’ — 

‘“So be it!” responded the captain, and the 
three men started out in the darkness. 

In about an hour the men returned. Byron 
sat in the bar-room waiting for them; the 
man’s face was pale, his eyes glared, and he 
was evidently extremely nervous, and, when 
the fellows 1e-entered his place, he demanded 
in a tremulous tone: 

‘‘ Did you overtake him?” 

6é No.”’ 

‘‘ Did you see him at all?”’ | 

‘* No, and we couldn't fiod even a footprint, 
and there 1s a heavy dew and tracks would be 
easily discernible.”’ 

‘1 didn’t think you would find him. 1 tell 
you, boys, Night- Hawk is the devil himself !’’ 

‘* He is raising the devil with us.”’ 

“Take my advice and get away from this 
section of country for a season.”’ 

‘* Permit ourselves to be chased out by one 
man?’’ 

‘Yes; better than to have all hands captured 
and sent up.”’ 

‘‘'This advice don’t come well from you, 
Byron, old man!”’ | 

“* Why not?” | 

‘“Jt looks bad. Night-Hawk got his infor- 
mation here!”’ 

‘**} could not help that. 
the man.’” 

‘* But it looks bad for your advice to come 
on top of that. fact.”’ 

‘* 1’ve nothing more to say.”’ 

‘* But we have something to say. 
pose to hold you responsible.”’ 

‘* You threaten me?”’ 

* Be careful! You fellows know I’ve never 
made a dollar out of you except in my bar busi- 
ness. I never asked your confidence, but I’ve 
never betrayed it; still, 1 do not mean to be 
bulldozed. ”’ 

‘Ycu ain’t straight.” 

‘*1’m not one of your gang.” 

‘‘That don’t make any difference, old man; 
your time has come!”’ 7 

‘* What do you mean? 

‘You are ihe man who has been giving in- 
formation against us.’’ 

‘* It’s false!’’ 

‘‘That man never could have ‘ got on to’ 
everything unless he had received your help; 
and now you confess al] you know, or to-night 
is your last on earth!’’ | 

he man spoke in a fierce, meaning tone. 

‘* Do you mean what you say?”’ 

‘** Yes, I do.”’ 

‘* Listen to me. 1am an innocent man, and 
1 have furnished you all the information I pos- 
sess. This thing has been no gain to me, and 
1 would‘rather you fellows had not come here.’’ 

“*That’s won’t do; own up.” 

‘*}’ve nothing to own up.” 

‘** Yes, you have.”’ 

*¢'Tell me what l’ve to own up?” 

‘* Where is the detective?” 

‘* Where is the detective?” 

se Yes.”’ 

'‘* How do 1 know?” 

‘“You do know. He never 


1 never recognized 


We pro- 


left this house. 
There is bul. one chance for you to save you 
life: we’ll down you if we never make another 
stroke, so own up and save your life.”’ 

‘The detective is not here.’’ 

“ He never left this house.” 

‘Then search it: if you find him here I’ve 


nothing to say.”’ 

‘* You have things fixed, no doubt, and we 
will not find him without your aid.”’ 

‘} can not aid you, for | know nothing dbout 
it. Ido not even know thst the man who was 
hex is the detective.” 
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‘* We know.”’ 

‘And you must find him. I know nothing 
about him, I never exchanged a word with him 
knowingly in my life.”’ 

‘“What do you say, boys?’’ demanded the 
captain, turning toward the other two men. 


‘‘Do-you mean mischief?’’ he asked, in a 
husky voice. 

‘Unless you confess, yes.”’ 

‘‘ l’ve nothing to contess.”’ 

The men moved toward him, when the owner 
of the place leaped back behind his bar, and ex- 
claimed: 

‘* Now, come on!”’ 

The men had not expected resistance, and, 
besides, they had not really intended to kill 
him; they suspected him, and were seeking to 
scare him into’ a confession. 

A rather dramatic scene was presented. 

“1 am ready for you fellows; come on!”’ said 
Byron. 

The men all laughed. 

‘“* We did not mean you any harm, old man.”’ 

“You didn’t, eh? well, I’ve no thanks for 
you. And now let me tell you something: you 
men came here and accused me of treachery; if 
1 had been treacherous, 1 would have made a 


| big stake. 1’ve certain information you fellows 


don’t dream of, and 1 could have used it had I 
been against you.”’ 

‘You have certain information?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, 1 have.”’ 

‘¢ What information have you?” 

‘*} know all about the machine-shop, and 
I’ve all the pcints dead to rights.”’ 


CHAPTER XXX1. 


THERE was a listener to the whole of the 
above conversation. 

Tom Hawk, indeed, had not left the place. 
Fe had passed from the house, but had taken 
advantage of the dilapidated condition of the 
building to secure a hiding-place. 

The detective calculated that there would be 
an exchange of confidences, not after the manner 
as subsequently transpired, but he was looking 
for information, and he was getting it. The 
detective had set out not only to chase off the 
gang but to secure them, and at the moment 
when the scene we have described was trans- 
piring, be was right under the floor of the room 
where it occurred. He had crawled under, 
where only dogs and cats had preceded him, at 
the risk of being suffocated with foul odors, 
but it was a matter of business, and he took the 
1isks, and also the stil] greater risk of being 
discovered, and the latter meant death, as he 
would most certaihly have been at the mercy 
of the robbers. 

Whea Byron made his startling declaration 
the three robbers 1ecoiled in astonishment, and 
later on exchanged amazed glances. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the tavern-keeper, 
have led Night-Hawk straight to your 
laboratory while all hands were at work. 

‘* Byron, you lie.”’ 

‘No, L don’t lie!” 

‘* What do you know?” 

‘The whole business.’ 

‘¢There’s nothing to know.”’: 

‘There ain’t, eb? Well, 1’ve got it good that 
you are only raiding to raise funds to finish for 
a flood, and 1 know where all your machinery 
is; l’ve got the whole thing down fine.”’ 

‘* You have?”’ 

‘* Yes, ] have.” 

‘« Where is this fancy shop you are speaking 
of, old man?”’ 

‘*] know where it is, safe enough.”’ 

“We give ycu permission to tell all you 
know.”’ 

** Will you?”’ 

ee Yes.’’ 

The man uttered some statements in a hur- 
ried manner, but he located the machine-shop 
he had heen talking about and named a great 
number of the men who were engaged in the 
underground enterprise. 

The three men were astounded; the gang had 
a regular organization; men were admitted only 
after the swealing of the most fearful oaths and 
the passing thrcugh of the most terrible ordeals, 
and here was a man who had never been sworn, 
who had never passed through one of the or 
deals, who had, as the slang goes, the “ whole 
business.”’ 

‘* You see I’ve got it all good. 


So had our hero hiding under the bar-room 


**) could 
little 
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of the kind, and it was to be the crowning tri- 
umph of his professional career to ** cateh on ar 
to the secret. 

‘Old man, you have sign«d your own death- 
warrant!’’ said the captain in a selemn voice; 
‘you don’t know what you have said!” 

‘“T am not bound by an oath. I am only 
proving that 1 have not been giving anything 
away.” | 
ny There is but one way for you to save your 
ife.”’ 

‘‘ My life is*in no danger.” 

‘Twenty men are sworn to down you, and 
ycu can not escape unless you—”’ 

The man hesitated. 

‘* Unless 1 do what?” 

‘‘ Name the man who betrayed all the facts 
to you.”’ 

‘“lt was not a man who betrayed the facts 
to me.”’ 

‘Tt could not have been 4 woman, for’ ne 
woman had them.”’ 

‘‘ Tt was not a woman,’’ 

‘* Who was it?” 

“‘That’s my secret. | 

‘* And that secret will cost you your life!’’ 

‘‘ Don’t threaten me. I am a different.man 
from what ]’ve been rated by you fellows. i 
owe you nothing.”’ 

The four men stood facing each other, pre- 
senting a most striking tableau, when a really 
startling incident occurred. 

A smothered cough was heard; it was not 
uttered by any one in the room, and yet it 
sounded as though the cough had been right 
in their midst. 

The men gazed into each other’s faces, and 
then fierce glances were lowered upon Byron, 
and the captain, in a husky voice, demanded: 

“ Will you deny it now? Where is he?” 

‘¢] do not know anything more about it than 
you do.”’ 

‘* Old man, just one word in your ear. Noth- 
ing on earth ean save you upless you squeal, ”’ 

“T’ve nothing to say.” 

‘* You can save yourself,’ 

‘*]’ve nothing to say.”’ 

The three robbers were beaten; they duced 
not make an assault upon the tavern-keeper at 
that moment. The mysterious cough bad come 
as a warning to them. They were fully con- 
vinced that Byron and the detective were in 
with each other, and that the latter was set to 
give them dead away. They were dead set 
back, — 

The truth was, hcwever, that Byron was as 
much alarmed by hearing the mysterious cough 
as were the men, and after a moment he said, 
in a low whisper: 

‘‘You men are going dead against your- 
selves.” 

‘* How so?”’ 

‘* By suspecting me.” 

‘* We have the thing dead on yeu.” 

‘‘ Some one has been listening to our talk.” 

‘Certainly; you knew that.” 

‘*] swear I did not!’’ 

‘‘ What’s your game now?” 

‘‘ My game is to save you fellows.’’ 

‘* Save us, eh?’’ 

sé Yes.’’ 

* ROW 

‘‘T am with you to find out who is sneaking 
around here.’’ . 

‘‘Do you mean what you say?” 

‘*1 do, as I live!’ 

‘Bah! it’s some ‘snap” you want to get us 
into, old man.’’ 

‘* As I live, no!”’ 

‘* What do you suspect?” 

The man spoke very low; indeed, his commu- 


nication was more pantomime than utterance. 


* The captain and his men approached closer 
to him, when he raised his pistols and said: 

‘‘No, no; don’t come close; you can’t heel 
me.’” | 

‘* What is it you want?” 

‘*] want you men to swear 

“* And then—’’ 

“And I will let you into a suspicion.”’ 

‘* We swear.” 

‘* Give me your weapons.”” 

‘* Hello! that’s your game, eh?”’ 

‘‘In your own interests.” 

‘*1t won’t work!” 

‘* Remember, then, it is not my fault if ycur 
‘gig’ goes up.””’ | 

‘“What’s your game?” 

‘Only to see that you do not back-cap me, 
and then I’m with ycu!”’ 

One of the men laid his weapon on the var‘, 


1’m innocent.”* 


got it all good, and he had suspected something |and the others followed this example. 
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“Come close,’’ whispered Byron. 

The men approached closer to him. 

The detective is somewhere around, . 

“*You know it?’’ 

“* No; I only suspect it.’’ 

“* Where 1s he?’’ 

‘I have an idea.’’ 

** Speak.”’ 

** It we find him?’’ 

“* We will fix him]’’’ 

“*) will aid ycu! Lay low, and the man is 
in our hands!’’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE faces of the three men were ghastly; 
they had a big job on hand, but it was more 
than ever necessary that the detective should 
de silenced. 

The men huddled together, and Byron said: 

‘If he is near, and has heen listening, he 
has the * whole business,’ knows where the ma 
chine shop is located, and just what the racket 
ig clean through!’ 

The captain of the men fully realized the 
significance of what was said, and he trembled, 
and on the other hand Byron trembled. He 
knew that should the place be ‘* pulled,’’ his 
life was not worth a ‘‘1ap,’’ as he would be ac- 
cused of having given the thing away, and 
there were mén connected with the enterprise 
who were the most desperate criminals in the 
land. 

An Italian and a Frenchman were at the head 
of the base metal coinage movement. They 
were cairying out an extensive game, | 

It will be reniembered that aiany times, when 
burglars were arrested or interrupted inp their 
work, tools of the best munufacture have been 
frequently discovered, and the detectives were, 
and have been, always at fault as to where such 
fine steel work was manufactured, and as the 
matter stood, the listening detective 1ejciced 
that he had tumbled to the ‘‘ burrow.”’ 

The italian and the Frenchman were expert 
machinists and die-sinkers, and, as innucent 
emigrants, had opened an ordinary black- 
smith and tov] shop, and they did a legitimate 
business mending plows and general farm uten 
wils; but back of this legitimate business the 
scoundiels were members of an organized secret 
gang, and in an underground shop, ingenious- 
ly constructed, they worked nights, and man- 
ufactured all the fine kits of burglars’ tools 
used by the most expert cracksmen in the coun- 
try. And, besides, they were, as disclosed by 
Byron, at work, making the proper dies and 
machinery for running off base-metal coins, 
and also counterfeit notes. The whole thing 
was one of the most comprehensive schemes of 
plunder ever organized. 

The men needed capital, and the turglaries 
that were being carried on were for the purpose 
of supplying the money for the purchase of stock 
and other needful appurtenances of the under- 
ground machine shcp. 

The detective, from what he had overheard, 
together with information already in his pos- 
‘session, was able to establish the above facts, 
and he consequently felt the importance of his 
discoveries, the necessity for moving slowly and 
gurely. 

On the other hand, the three men who had 
forced the statement from Byron more tully 
realized the importance of catching the detect- 
ive; were he to escare and succeed in trailing to 
their ‘‘ burrow,’ the whole fraternity would 
be ruined, as the result of their accumulations 
for over a year had been thrown into a com- 
mon * boodle ’’ for the support of the machine- 
shcp; their ‘‘swag’’ had been converted .into 
cash and invested so as to facilitate the grand 
scheme cf plunder they had on hand. 

In answer to Byron’s declaration the eaptain 
said: 

‘* You gave this thing away.”’ 

**I call your friends, here, to witness that 
_ you compelled me to make a statement.’’ 

‘' You’re a cunning man, Byron; you are 
working to cover your tracks.” 7 

An angry look shot into the tavern-keeper’s 
eyes, and he said: 

** Be careful, old man; J can’t take too 
much,”’ 

“*“You can prove your innocence?”’ 

‘“‘T’ve nothing to prove.”’ 

“ As the matter stands, the gang will hold 
you responsible.”’ 

“I’ve nothing to do with the gang. It’s 
aly because I’m a square man that I haven’t 
made a big stake.’’ . 

“lt loeks dead against you.’’ 
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** All right; if that’s the way you feel, I’m 
out of the thing, and will look to take care of 
myself.’”’ 

One of the other men said: 

** Captain, you're pressing this thing too 
far.’’ 

** Yes; you are pressing it too far.”’ 

‘** You can show your loyalty,’’ said the cap- 
lain. 

‘*T owe nothing to the gang.”’ 

** You can show your friendship.”’ 

‘I’m willing to do that.’’ 

‘* You suspect the presence of the detective?”’ 

** Yes, if he has not got away.”’ 

‘* Aid us to catch him, and we will look upon 
you as our best friend.”’ : 

“lam willing-to aid you, but we must go 
slow and sure.”’ 

** We are under your orders, and if you at- 
tempt any game you are a dead man.”’ 

**Then we can’t work.’’ 

‘* Why not?” 

** 1 must have ycir confidence. ”’ 

‘* You have it.”” | 

‘* Then take back your words.’’ 

** Consider them unsaid.”’ 

‘* | have an idea.”’ 

** What is your idea?”’ 

‘‘'We must lead into a ‘throw-off.’ If 
there is a listener, we have let out a note of 
warning.” ; 

““ What wil! you have us do?’’ 

**You Jads must threaten me—make an at- 
tack on me in words. Let it come as though 
we had a fresh outbreak after this whispered 
talk we have jus? had.’’ 

**] see your game.” 

Our readers must remember that the whis- 
pered talk took place in a rapid manner, and that 
the men really were not whispering together 
more thaa three minutes at most, and, acting 
under Lyron’s suggestions, the captain said: 

‘* Old man, it’s no use fooling; your expla- 
nation is not satisfactory. Hawk has escaped 
us, and you gave him the ‘ tip’!’’ 

“It’s false!”’ 

While talking, Byron produced a slate and 
commenced writing upon it. He was just jot- 
ting dcwn his suspicions and his instructions 
as to how the men were to operate. Meantime 
the conversation continued, and the semi-tragic 
farce made it appear as though the affair would 
end in a tragedy indeed. 

‘‘ It’s easy for you to say it’s false; but, see 
here, how is it he slipped off so quickly, just 
after we had tumbled to his identity?’ 

-**'Phat is a matter | can not explain.’’ 

‘* Until you do explain, it will stand that 
you are in with him.”’ 

**Vll stand no more of this!’’ exclaimed 
Byron; ‘‘ I’m notin with you, lads. I’m under 
no obligation to you, and I’ll take no Wlame.”’ 

‘** You will take what we give ycu, and if 
you don’t open up I’ll give you the contents of 
this!”’ : 

‘* Hold!” cried Byron, 

“““'Then open up.’’ 

‘*] swear I know nothing about the man who 
was here. I did not exchange a word with 
him, and when he went away it was at his own 
will.”’ 

** It’s the last call, old man; you can’t tool 
us!’’ 

‘* I’ve no idea to fool, 1 say; and it’s a cruel 
thing for my life to be threatened in a matter 
that does not concern me.’’ 

** Open up.’’ 

** Hold! I say, 

‘Open up!’’ came the command ina louder 
and fiercer tone. 

‘**T swear 1 do not know anything about the 
man, only that he went away.” 

While Byron was talking he passed around 
the slate bearing bis instructions, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE slate informed the men that the cough 
had come from under the bar-room, and also 
stated that they were to steal out one at a time, 
and that a lantern was to be suddenly thrust 
under the flooring. 

The men understood the instructions, and the 
programme was carried out; one of the men at 
a signal slipped away, and his instructions were 
** to shout if he saw any One&’’ A moment later 


a second man slipped out, and lastly Byron aad 
the captain passed out together. 

The tavern-keeper had passed his repeating 
rifle over to the captain, and the men calcu- 
Jated that if the detective was really there his 
moments were numbered. 

Byron carried the lantern, and on tip-toe the | 
men approached the opening under the flooring, 
and held a whispered consultation. 

‘* Have you seen any one?’’ asked the captaia. 

e¢ No. a” 

** Have you heard any one move?’’ 

ae No. >? 

Byron slipped the lid of a masked lautern, 
and dropping upon his bands and Knees, shoved 
the lantp under the flooring; the captain knelt be- 
side him on one side with the cocked rifle in his 
hand, and the other two robbers were, on the 
other side. vith cocked revo’ vers, 

As the light from the unmasked lanern shot 


-|through the gloom under the building, a man s 


head was revealed, and the tavern-keeper said, 
in a husky whisper: 

‘** There he is!’’ | 

The captain had seen the hat, and the outlines 
of 4 human form extended beyond it. 

For a few moments there was music in the air, 

The man under the building made no re- 
sponse, 

The scoundrels congratulated themselves om 
their success, 

For a good five minutes not a word was 
spoken, and they held the lantern so that its 
light was thrown directly upon the sleeping 
form, but not a muscle moved. 

Finally, the captain said: 

‘‘ Who will go in and see what there is under 
there?”’ 

The faces of the men were pale and their 
voices subdued. 

Not one of them volunteered to go under tie 
building. 


‘* Who will g0?’’ repeated the captain. 
Still there came no response. 
At lengtb he said: 


** I will go myself.” 
The captain took the masked lantern from the 
hands of the tavern-keeper, and crawled in. 


A moment of breathless silence amd interest 
followed, broken only by a curse. 

The captuin came forth from under the floor- 
ing, bearing with him a hat which had been 
perforated with bullets, and the coat the Dutch- 
mau had worn. 

The men realized the trick that had been 
played upon them, and they, too, joined in the 
uttering of bitter imprecations. 

-“** It’s not my fault,’’ said Byron. ‘* He wae 
there, and J did all 1 could to aid you fellows 
in getting the best of him.,’’ 

Indeed, the detective had been there, but he 
was not the man to be caught ** napping.’’ Tom 
Hawk was the king of strategists. In chang- 
ing his position under the flooring, he had . 
shook down a nest of cobwebs, and the dust 
getting into his eyes, nose, and throat, com- 
pelled him to cough, though his life depended 
upon the effort, and he observed the suddea 
lull in the conversation cf the men overhead. 

At once he discerned that he had been dis- 
covered, and he made up his mind that it was 
time to leave. He did not mean to be caught 
like a bear in a spring-trap, and at the same 
time he made up his mind to have a little 
sport, and he arranged his hat and coat so it 
would appear that a man was stretched out 
under the flooring; and it was at the empty 
hat the men had been blazing away. 

W nen the burglars realized the trick that had 
been played upon them, Byron was loud in his 
declurations of innocence, 

The men adjourned to the bar-room, 
one of them asked: | 

‘“* What shall we do now?’’ 

‘* Boys, this is bad business!’’ 

While the men were talking a dark figure 
was a second time c1lawling under the flooring, 
and the daring detective, despite all that had 
occurred, took the desperate chances of once 
more listening to their talk. 

‘* Yes, it is bad business; that man has al! 
the points on us now. He must have over- 
heard every word that passed, ”’ 

He certainly did.’’ 

‘* Byron, we will be compelled to trust you.” 

“* Certainly, you can trust me. I have showm 
myself your friend.’’ . 

‘That man will come here again,’’ 

** He will, but under another disguise.”’ 

‘‘ All right! We will put up a job on him 


and 


scheme, ard then we will do the rest.”’ 
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and if you stand to us you will 


with your help, 
big rake when the ‘ flood ’ has 


come in for a 
vecn let out.”’ 

‘“ What’s your game?’ 

‘When he comes here, you must call off 
two men who will be here for the purpose; the 
Aetective wil] tollow to take in your plans. 
You must give him a chance to do so, and in 
his hearing you must arrange for a big robbery 


‘1 see your game; it’s a decoy!” 
«6 Yes.’” 

Al] right, “min with ycu.” 

‘* And, old man, listen! it’s death for you to 
fai! us!’’ 

‘* You can depend upon me.”’ 

The three men a few moments later entered 
their wagon, which had been standing under 
the shed al! the houra they had been there, and 
the party drove away. Had the rascals looked 
under the building they would have seen their 
man; but after all, it might have proved a fatal 
look for each one in succession, as the detective 
held two cocked revolvers 1n his hands, and he 
was a dead shot, 

A few moments after the three robbers had 
driven away, Tom Hawk crawled out from his 
hiding-place, and putting on the riddled hat 
and coat which the men had tossed outside, he 
entered the bar-room just as Byron was closing 
up for the night, although it. was far into the 
morning. 

As the detective entered, the door, the tavern- 
keeper uttered a cry of alarm, and stocd with 
starting eyes like one who sees a ghost. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE detective with the riddled hat upon his 
head and the identical coat that had gone 
through the fusillade, staggered into the 100m 
and exclaimed: : 

‘* Byron, mine friendt! hello, 
how you vos, eh?”’ 

As intimated, the tavern-keeper gazed as: 
thouch his glance were fixed upon an appari- 
tion direct from the grave. He made no an- 
swer to the detective’s salutation. ; 

“Vell, vy don’t you speak mit a feller? 
Hello! how you vos?”’ 

‘‘ Where did you come 
Byron. 

“Vell, L tole you. 1 vos taking a sleep 
under your house. I vos not ready dot I pay 
money tor a bed, and’ I goes down under dere 
and sleeps mit mineself, and, by shimnetta! I 
vos vakened up mit a noise like guns, and | 
shust crawls out mit mine coat and hat and 
yaits, and by shimnetta! 1 vos right; dey vos 
having fun shooting at mine coat and hat; but 
I vos not dere, so I vos shoost crawl oudt mii 
mineself and now, oldt feller, vot vos it all 
means?”’ Wiis 

The tavern-keeper was trembling like an 
aspen leaf; the man realized that he was stand- 
ing tace to face with the Black Douglas of that 
region—the wonderful Tom Hawk, the terror of 
eriminals from Yonkers to Albany. . lLndeed, 
the fellow felt as though he had really come to 
final judgment. ’ 

‘© Who are you?’ demanded Byron. 

‘“‘ Hello! you vos not know me?” 

‘No; and 1 want you clear out! My heuse 
is closed!”’ 

‘* Your house vos closed?” 

ai Yes. 3° 

‘Vell; L tought you vos shust open mit de 
mext day’s business.’’ Pe 

**11’s no use disguising matters,’ said the 
tavern-keeper suddenly. ‘‘I don’t want you 
here. 1 don’t know you, and you have neazly 
cost me my life.”’ 

The detective at once 
tone, and answered: — 

‘‘ Byron, you.are in a 

** How?”’ . 

%: Between me and the villains you are in 
with you stand a bad chance.’’ 

‘¢ Tam in with no one.”’ 

°* } overheard your little conversation.’’ 

Byron was a quick-witted fellow, and a man 
ef considerable nerve, and he apswered: 

©} knew you were around, and I did all I 
could for you.” 

** Did you?”’ 

‘*} did, certainly. You know I let you into 
their biggest secret, and at the same time I was 
frying to save myself from being hacked to 
pieces. ”” 

{ ‘* You are a shrewd fellow.” 

*s Ar honest man has to be shrewd when he: 
gets taught in such a serape as 1 am in at this 
smoment!”’ 


old fellow, 


from?’’ demanded 


dropped his disguised 


bad scrape.” 


‘* Yes, you are in a bad scrape.”’ 

‘* And you got me in it, and I’ve had noth- 
ing to do with either game.”’ 

‘You knew 1 was under the floor?’> 

mite G- eeeeS 

‘“‘ And you led those fellows to find me?”’ 

‘‘T was only playing a game. I knew you 
would not be there when we got there; if you 
were, it would be your own fault, as 1 gave 


| you plenty of time to get away before I let the 


secret out.” 

‘* And you want me to believe that you were 
acting in my: interest?’’ 

ees. 

‘‘ You will have to prove it, old man.” 

‘‘How can 1 prove it? Can you net see the 
facts as they are?”’ 

‘* You can prove it.”’ 

‘* How?’’ 

‘‘Go in with me now.’’ 

‘*T can not.”’ 

‘ Why not?” . 

‘7 am not ready to thréw my life away.”’ 

‘* Those fellows will down you.any way, after 
they are done with you.” 

**} don’t propose to have anything to do 
with them.”’ . 

‘Bah! you can’t work that game. If you 
do not aid them in downing me, they will down 
you; and, old man, they can not down me. 
l’ve got things-dead on them, and your only 
safety is to fall in with me.”’ 

‘And put a mortgage on my 

‘** Hardly.”’ 

‘Those men will never forgive me.’ 

“ They will never know it.” 

‘‘Tet me stand off. You say you have all 
the points?”’ 

‘Yes; up to your last little arrangement.” 

‘* What is our Jast little arrangement?’’ 

“To catch meinatrap. Ll will not becaught.”’ 

‘“ Then how can | help you?”’ 

‘‘ There is a robbery game on foot.” 

‘‘- You say you have all the points?” 

‘* Not the particulars.”’ 

‘‘ 1 dare not teli you anything.” 

‘‘Do you want me against you?”’ 

ee No.”’ 

‘¢ Then open up.’ 

‘Later on; I must wait.” 

‘Wait for what?”’ 

‘“'To sce what those fellows will do 
what has just occurred.” 

‘“ Will you give me all the * points ” after- 
ward?”’ 

sé Yes.”’ 

‘* Listen to me, 
night.’’ 

*¢ Xl right.’’ 

‘* You will know me; 
shape.’ 

The detective described just how he would 
appeal, aka 

‘¢ What do you want me to do?” 

‘* Carry out your scheduie as Stanley ordered 
you tu do.” 

‘I’m getting myself ina mess.” 

‘‘No; you are getting out of a mess; stand 
to me, and 1 will guarantee no harm shall come 
to you.”” © | 

“ ] will think the matter over.”’ 

‘* Where is Pell?’’ 

‘7 have not seen him lately.’’ 

‘* What do you know about him?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, only that he is one of the gang.”’ 

‘‘ Did the fellow ever take you into his con- 
fidence?’’ 

«6 No.’’ 

‘* Never laid claim to any big relationship?”’ 

** Not. to.me.’™ . 

‘* Is he in with the machine-shop gang?” 

‘* I think he is.’’ 

‘* When did you see him last?’ 

‘‘T’ve not seen him for a couple of days.”’ 

‘Do you expect to see him?” 

‘* He may turn up.”’ 

‘* 1s he ip the racket. the gang has on hand?”’ 

‘* He was to have been in it.’” 

‘* What is the ‘ lay ’?° 

‘¢ 7 will not tell you now.”’ 

‘“You want to get away from this part of 
the country?” 

‘‘T can’t leave my business.” 

‘* But, if you made a big stake?”’ 

‘* Then 1 might talk.”’ 

“All right, o}d man, To-morrow night 
will tell the tale for-you, and 1’ll know which 
way you play.” 

**T'll not play against you; 
my steps.”’ 

‘‘That’s all right: good-night.”’ 

Upon the day following the incidents we 
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have described the detective made certain ar- 
iangements. He was laying plans foi a gran€ 
haul and a big “‘closein.”” He only had a few 
more ‘‘ pcints ’’ to ‘‘ catch on to,’? when he 
would be ready to strike a \remendous blow on 
the side of order and safety; the night that foi- . 
jowed was destined to be fraught with thrilling 

adventures. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ar the appointed hour, as arranged with 
Byron, a man dressed exactly as the detective 
had described reached fhe tavern. 

The disguise was an excellent one, and Byron 
admitted that, had he not been previously ap- 
prised, he would have been deceived. 

As the evening wore on a singular incident 
occurred; more strangers arrived at different. 
periods than had ever been in the house before. 

The tavern-keerer became bewildered, al- 
though he had a suspicion on which he based 
an explanation, and his suspicion was that al} 
the new-comers were members of the gang. 
Stanley had said two or three men would be 
there, but it appeared as though he had sent a 
dozen, and the tavern-keeper made up his mind 
that a tragedy would wind up the game. 

One ot the strangers at length got an opnpor- 
tunity and made himself known by passing, the 
prearranged signal. 

‘‘ How many of you are here?’”” demanded 
Byron. , 

‘Two or three of us.” 

‘‘No more?’’ 

‘* Well, there may be more.”’ 

‘‘ Our men, most likely.’””* 

‘* So I thought.”’ | 

‘*-You are only to act with three of us.” 

‘* Designate the three.’”’ 

The man managed, when an opportunity 
offered, to point out his two immediate ccm- 
panions. 

‘‘Tgs he here?’’ demanded the member of the 
gang. 

‘* He may be.’’ 

. ** Are you not sure?”’ 

cé Baty Behe 

‘© Why not?” 

‘* Je is under cover, and there are so many 
strangers here to-night 1 will have to feel tos 
him.”’ = 

‘* No need.”’ 

‘* Why not?’’ 

‘* When we carry out 
will uncover himeelf.”’ 

‘* What is the game?”’ 

‘It was explained to you.” 

‘‘But the programme must have been 
ehanged.”’ ‘ 

' « What makes you think sot’ 

‘The fact that there are so many men here.” 

‘‘ They are here to guard agaimst any sur- 
prise.”’ 

‘* And you mean to carry out the regular pro- 
gramme?’’ 

ye OB. 

‘No attack will be made here to-night?” 

‘‘ That depends.’’ ¥ 

‘‘ Tf that is the game, 1 must know it.’’’ 

‘‘ Jt ig not the game; we are only ready for 
all contingencies.’’ 

‘“ We must go slow.” 

‘* Why?’ | 

‘* We will give the game away; we are play- 
ing against the keenest man in Americal’ 

** All right, we have plenty of time, and wé 
are under your orders.”’ 

‘Oniy for timely information.”’ 

‘‘That’s the racket.” 

‘‘¢ft! Do not stand and taik to me now; 
we will run together again.” 

The man drew away. 

The tavern-keeper was in trouble. It would 
have suited him to have had the detective 
downed, but there wa8 a chance that, despite 
their keen game, the detective might get the 
pest of the play, and then it would go hard 
with Monsieur Byron. It was his game, to use 
a common explession, to make himself ** solid’’ 
witb both sides, and he watched his opportuni- 
ty and sent over a ‘‘ tip ’’ to the officer. 

A few moments later, Byron slid out from 
the room, and, some five minutes later, Tom 
Hawk * flitted ’’. also, and he met the tavein- 
keeper in tae hall-way of the dwelling patt of 
the house. | 

-** You wanted 

«6 Yes.’ 

‘* Well, what’s the play?” 

‘‘ The house is full of strangers.” 

‘*So I see. Who are they?’’ 


° 


the captain’s orders he 
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me?’’ 


THE MOUNTED DETECTIVE. 


** Members of the gang.’”’ 
changed the programme?”’ 


** They have 

‘¢ No.’’ . 

‘*Then what is the meaning of the presence 
of so many of them?”’ 

‘*l have sounded, and they tell me it is +o 
esuard against contingencies.”’ 

** Ah! that’s it, eh?”’ 

oo yee 

‘* It means mischief?”’ 

‘* Honestly, that’s -my idea.’’ 

‘* And what would you suggest, Byron?’’ 

‘** You had better ‘ skip.’.”’ 

‘** That is your advice?”’ 

ok OR. 

_** But 1 do not know how to ‘skip.’ 
here on business.’’ 

‘*] have warned you.”’ 

** All right.’’ 

‘* What more can 1 do?’’ 

‘* No more.”’ 

** What will you do?” 

‘* Proceed with the game.’, 

‘* You will remain against all the odds?’’ 

*-Yes.% 

‘And shall I curry out the original pro- 
gramme?’’ 

é Yes.’”’ 

‘* Alliight; it’s as you say. J] am to be held 
dlameless as going against you, no matter what 
happens, ”’ . | 

‘*If you carry yourself straight, and do not 
give me any false information.’’ 

‘*] am giving you evelything * straight.’ ”’ 

** 1 shall know.’’ 

‘* You know, now, |’m telling you there are 
seven or eight, possibly ten or twelve oi the 
gang in the house, and that looks to me as 
though they intended to have a racket to- 
night.” 

**It looks so.”’ 

** And you stay?” 

cs Yes.’’ . 

‘* Enough. I’ll-let the game go on.”’ 

‘**'That’s my wish,’’ 

The detective slipped back to the bar-room, 
‘ and a few moments late: Byron also reappeared, 
and set td attend to his business. He was do- 
ing a lively business, and his young assistant 
was kept busy waiting on customers. 

After a few minutes, the man who had first 
spoken to Byron sought another opportunity 
and said: 

‘* Have you tumbled to anything?” 

‘* ] think he is here.’’ 

** Can you designate him?’’ 

‘* I would not dare do*that.”’ 

““Why not?” 

**] may be wrong, but if we go.on with the 
original scheme, it will pull him out.”’ 

‘** Will you tell me whcm you suspect?’’ 

‘* Yes; but you must remember it is only a 
suspicion. ’’ 

‘** That is all right.”’ 

The tavern-keeper was glad to be free to do 
as requested, as it aided him in his original de- 
sire to remain ‘‘ solid ’’ with both sides. 

ey Lk, see the old man over by the wall?’’ 

sé es,’”’ 

** The one in the light coat?’’ 

oé Yes,”’ i 

‘** li's my idea that Night-Hawk is under that 
eoat.”’ 

The robber walked away, and, taking.a seat, 
took an opportunity to closely examine the de- 
tective. 

The latter looked .innocent and harmless 
enough, and the robber almost felt as though 
he could go over and unmask him; but he re- 
membered that looks were deceiving sometimes. 

After a careful survey, he again sought By- 
ron. 

‘* Are you sure you are right?”’ 

‘* No, I am not sure; but he is the man I’ve 
selected in my own mind.’’ 

‘“‘We must not make a mistake.’’ 

-** If he follows you out, there can be no mis- 
take.’’ 

**That’s so,’’ assented the man. 
carry out the scheme, 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DuURING all the time the talk was going on 
between Byion and the leader of the gang, the 
detective had, as the sailors say, his ‘* weather- 
eye open,’’ and, as matters proved later on, a 
still deeper game was going on in another di- 
rection. 

Men were standing at the bar drinking ina 
seemingly friendly manner, and it was in their 
midst, as our readers will learn anon, that a lit- 
the skirmishing was progressing. 


’ 
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He set to 


At length the leader of the gang tipped his 
signal, and Byron and the three robbers left the 
saloon, and a moment later the disguised de- 
tective also slipped out. 4 

Once outside, the three robbers and Byzcn 
proceeded toward the barn, and after a mo- 
ment the leader, as « shadow fell across the 
lights from the house, whispered: 

‘* He comes.’” _ 

‘* What’s your game?’’ demanded Byron. 

‘Oh, you wait and you will sec how we in- 
tend to work it.’’ 

‘* Don’t go too fast.”’ 

‘* Why not?’ 

‘* You’re playing against the smartest man 
in the world!”’ | 

‘* We know it; bul have you any points?’’ 

‘* No: I’m only warning you.’’ 

‘* Wel], he’s not smart, this time.”’ 

The detective had taken up a position near 
the barn, and just as the robber said, ** You 
will see!’’ a shrill whistle rang out, and the 
three robbers dashed from the barn. 


A startling sight was presented; the two men 
had a third man backed up against the barn; and 
the third man stood stern and silent. 


As the leader of the party approached, he de- 
‘manded: 

‘* What 1s going on here?” 

‘“We caught this fellow dodging around 
here and listening to your talk.”’ 

‘*Aha!l Heisasrpy, eh?” 

‘* That’s what he is, dead sure!’’ 

The leader addressed the man pressed against 
the barn. | 

‘* Who are you?’’ he demanded. 

‘* What's that your business?”’ 

‘‘Give me an answer. Your life is in dan- 

er.”’ 

‘** My life is in danger?’’ 

‘** Yes, old man.”’ 

** How so?’’ 

‘*There’s been @ crime committed around 
here, and we are looking tor the assassin. Ycu 
are caugbt under suspicious circumstances, and 
you must give an account of yourself.”’ 

‘* Ah! that’s all, eh?”’ 

‘* Yes; that’s all; and it’s enough, ] reckon.”’ 

‘* So you fellows have bad business on hand?”’ 

Mae. eee j 

‘** So have I.”’ 

‘* What was your business?”’ 7 

‘*To find out what yours -was, to speak 
plainly.”’ 

-** He admits he was spying,’’ said one of the 
men. 

‘* Yes, | admit I was spying.”’ 

‘* What were you after?”’ 

‘* Well, we were on the same * lay.’ 
trying run down some thieves.” 

‘* Shall we arrest him, cap?’’ 

st I, 

‘* Hold on, my good friends; do not put your 
hands on me.”’ 

‘‘1f he resist, knock him down!’’ said the 
leader. 

The men were but too ready to carry out the 
suggestion, when there came a startling inter- 
ruption; a man, who in every way resembled 
the man pressed against the barn, suddenly 
appeared in their midst, and the new-comer 
exclaimed: | 

‘* Hello! what’s going on here?”’ 

The robbers stood and gazed in dize amaze- 
ment. Here was a strange dilemma; two men 
as much alike, seemingly, as a pair of twins, 
stood in their midst. 

The new-comer repeated his question: 

‘* What’s going on here, 1’m asking?’’ 

The robbers and schemes stood aghast. 

A third time the double asked: 

‘“ What is going dn here?’’ 

‘* Who are you, anyhow?’’ demanded the 
leader of the gang afte: a moment. 

‘*Tl’maspyl’’ came the startling answer. 

There tollowed the click of a pistol lock, 
when, suddenly, a third man appeared upon 
the scene, and he too was in appearance another 
spy, as he was gotten up to closely resemble the 
other two men. He started in with the same 
query: 

‘* Hello, what’s going on here?”’ 

The robbers were more and .more amazed, 
but their leader kept his head, and remarked, 
quietly: 

‘7 reckon it’s a mistake all round.”’ 

The detective auswered: 

‘** There’s not much mistake about it; you’re 
beat.”’ 

The robbers gazed into each other’s faces, 
when Tom Hawk suddenly uttered a shrill 
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whistle, and an instant later three other men 
came from out the darkness and joined the 
group. 

‘* Now, then, my friends, we’ve got you,’”* 
said ‘Tom, 


$ 

The robbers began to realize that they had 
fallen into a trap, and made to get away, buf 
were brought to a stand. 

‘* Surrender!”’ cried the detective in a stern 
voice. 

‘* What does this outrage mean?’’ demanded 
the rascal who hud acted as leader. 

‘‘Tt means that you Jads are beat at your 
own game,”’ 

“* What game had we?”’ 3 

‘* Oh, don’t play innocent. I’m ‘Tom Hawk. 
You had a game to catch me, and | had a game 
to get. you all in a heap, and I’ve got vou.”’ 

The lecder of the gang turned to Byrcn, and. 
in a fierce tone said: 

‘* Aha! you have betrayed us after all!”’ 

‘* No one hus betrayed you; I’ve outwitted 
you. Byron is as bad as any of you, and he 
is my prisover along with the rest.’’ i 

‘* Do you arrest me?’’ demanded the tavern- 
keeper. 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘*‘Am 1 to be held responsible because my 
house has been made the head-quarters of both 
sides?’’ 

‘You may be able to explain your hand in 
the matter, Byron, but not to me; my orders 
call fc1 your arrest with the balance of the gang; 
they are alf wanted on old charges.’’ . 

The mén would have shown fight, but they 
were hemmed in, and they well knew that re- 
sistance meant death, and, in a few moments, 
the darbies were on evely one of them, includ- 
ing byron. 

The latter, however, was not marched away, 
and, after the other fellows had been marched 
off, he was released, and, later on, an explana- 
tion. followed between the detective and tavern- 
keeper. 

‘* Well, old man, it was well managed.’’ 

**] um ruined!’? moaned the tavern-keeper. 

‘* No, you are not ruined.”’ 

‘* They will suspect me.”’ 

‘* There will not be any of thema left to harm 
you if you do your, duty.’”’ ° 

‘* What can I do?’’ 

‘* Make a clean breast to me.’”’ 

‘* What can I tell you?’’ 

‘* You know there is a robbery planned for 
to-night, and it was part of the game tu keep 
me here, at least, even if 1 were not downed. 
So now open up, or indeed you are a doomed 
man!’’ 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 


‘‘] HAVE nothing to opea up,’’ said Byron, 

‘* Ah, 1 see you ate trading too latgely on my 
good nati.re, my friend. I see clean through 
you, and there is but one chance for you.”’ 

‘* What can | do?’’ 

‘*Open up the scheme.”’ 

A momént Byron was silent; but after a time 
he said: , 

‘*T have not been let into their game; but I 
have an idea.”’ 

‘' What is your idea?’’ 

‘¢ There is to be a robbery fo-night, I think.”’ 

‘* Aha, se 1 thought. Is Pell in the game?” 

‘*] think he is.”’ 

‘* You have not seen him lately?’’ 

ee No.’”’ 

‘‘ Be careful now; answer me truly.” 

‘*T have not seen him.’’ 

‘* Have you heard from him?” 

‘*] heard the gang speak of him.” 

Byron was very pale. 

‘*Come now, old man, there is a chance for’ 
you to run clear now.”’ 

‘* There is a scheme against a bank.”’ 

‘At N——?” 

a6 Yes. ee) * 

‘*'To-night?”’ 

+6 Yes. ’”’ - 

‘* Who are in the game?’”’ 

‘* Five men, | think.”’ . 

‘‘Encugh, Byron. If your information is 
good you will find you have done yourself 
great serviee.”’ 

Without ancther word the detective left the 
tavern, He knew that it required prompt action. 
A keen game had been played. He had lost a 
link, but if his good horse Badger was good 
for anything, he would make up his biunder, 
anf would hook on the missing link to his 
chain. 
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The aetective proceeded a short distance down 
¢he road, when he came to a clump of trees 
which grew close up beside the road, and put- 
ting his fingers to his lips, he uttered a whistle, 
and an instant later Badger came prancing 
toward him like a playtul dog. 


Tom Hawk leaped into the saddle and was 
away lke the wind, and in a few moments had 
covered as much ground as a racer would meas- 
are in the same time on a level track. He dis- 
gnounted at a little house and knocked at the 
door, Waich was opened by a resolute-looking 
man. 

‘* Are you ready, Jack?”’ 

“* All ready.”’ 

_ °* Ig Wade with you?” 

‘** Yes, sir.”’ 

“ Allright, rouse him and fcllow meas quick 
‘as you can to N——-; the devils mean to crack 
the bank to-night!’’ 

‘* AN right! we’ll be right after you.”’ 

Tom Hawk gave his aid a few special in- 
etiuctions, and again mounted his horse and 
‘Was away. 

He had an.eight-mile ride, and} looking at 


his watch, calculated just the time he thought} 


hhe required to cover the distance. 

It was a good night for the cracksmen’s risky 
‘enterprise; the sky had become overcast, and a 
Climmerian darkness pervaded. Tom Hawk 
jet his good steed go free, and in due time 
reached the town where the bank was situated. 
He did not ride mght into the place, but dis- 


- meunted in the outskirts, and let his well- 


‘trained hcrse wander off at his own sweet will, 
-and, with our reader’s.permission, we will di- 
gress tor a few moments to relate a comic ad- 
venture that attended the intelligent steed. 


‘VYhe detective dismounted, and fixing the 
reins in the saddle, spoke a few words to his 
horse, and the animal wa:ked off, while the 
Night-Hawk stole away toward the town. 
‘Badge: found a pasture field some distance 
down the road, and without waiting for permis- 
sion, leaped the tence and found himself in 
slover. With all his intelligence it is fair to 


¢suppose he did not distinguish the immorality 
‘ot aibbling elover which did not telong to him, 


and he set tc for a good meal, as his raster 


‘had kindly unbitted him so as to permit him 


to feed. 

It so happened while Badger was feeding, a| 
fellow who was noted for his evil propensities 
came along the road, and espied a fully capari- 
sened horse quietly grazing. 

As Badger, under the circumstances, was a 
vgenume jorse-thief while filling his stomach 
with clover, so the fellow who had espied him 
was a borse-thief also, as it was the latter’s 
game to steal horse, grass, and all. 

The horse-thief made up his mind, as he 
leaped the fence and approached nearer to the 
grazing animal, that he was a runaway, and by 
the same token he decided to run away with 
4he horse. 

The fellow considered himself in luck, He 


-gyas a regular ‘‘ pick up,”’ a rascal that *' froze 


on*’ toa ‘‘ sleeper ’’ of any sort; indeed, he was 


first-class ‘‘ nipper,’’ and would steal any- 


thing from.a church-bell to a young suckling 
pig, and when he saw the horse he was filled 
with delight. All he had to do was mount and 
away, and he was ready. : 

As the man approached the horse kept on 
quietly grazing, and the man actually drew 
near and patted him in a familiar manner, and 
not noticing that the horse was unbitted, he 
mounted, and then the fun commenced. Badger 
walked off for a few steps and then suddenly 
reared high in air and fell back, and the man, 
taken unawares/slid off in a heap, and the horse 
went for him, and seizing him by the nape of 
his coat lifted him trom the ground and shook 
him dog-fashion. 

The man yelled with terror, when the horse 
trotted with him to the edge of the field and 
dropped him over the fence into the road and 


actually whinnied, and the whinny sounded : 


like a horse-laugh. The man thought he had 
tackled the devil himself in the guise of a 
horse, and leaping out of the road-ditch into 
which he had been dumped he took to his heels 
and ran like a deer, as though Old Nick were 
indeed after him, while Badger returned to his 


feed and nibbed quietly and *complacently the 


farmer’s clover. 

Meantime, while Badger, the knowing horse, 
was encountering his little adventure, his mas- 
ter was engaged in more serious business. 

The detective proceeded to the vicinity of the 
bank, when he came to a halt and took a sur- 
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vey, and, after a moment, became convinced 
that he was a little ahead cf time. 

‘* All right,’’ he muttered, “I’ve got ’em 
sure now if they come!”’ 

He did not have long to. wait before learning 
that he had received the right ** tip;’’ from his 
place of hiding he saw a dark figure approach 
the bank and take a survey, and a few moments 
later a second dark figure appeared upon the 
scene, and so the fellows came until five of 
them were huddled together. | 

They did not spend much time in cousulta- 
tion. One of the men was placed on guard, 
and the other four entered the bank, effecting 
an entrance with the utmost ease, as they had 
come fully prepared for the excursion, 

Tom Hawk lay low and watched, and at 
length a sight met his gaze which gave him the 
proper assurance, - » 

‘* Now, my hearties.’’ he said, ‘‘ 1’1] cut sbort 
your little racket, and put you fellows in a safer 
place than is the treasure you are after!’’ The 
detective wade a move. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Tom Hawk had considerable of the Indian 
cuteness and cunning in his methods, and he 
crawled slowly and patiently forward, It was 
his design to capture the robber sentinel, and 
having secured him advance and ‘‘ take in ”’ the 
balance of the gang. 

The sentinel sat upon the curb near the 
bank. It was evident the fellow thought all 
was secure, and that his duty was a mere 
formality. And nearer and nearer the hand of 
fate was creeping toward him, _ 

Tom Hawk was a man of extraordinary 
nerve naturally,, and. long experience amidst 
trying adventures had resulted in a coolness 
and steadiness in mcments of peril that were 
simply marvelous. 

When within cnly a few feet of his victim, 
at a moment when if discovered his doom was. 
sealed, the detective was as cool as when he 
first started to crawl toward his man. 

The robber was armed. Even as he sat 
with his eyes half closed he held a cocked re- 
volver in his hand ready at the first moment of 
danger to,shoot down whoever might approach. 

lt was a critical moment, and should the rob- 
ber have the first sight of our herc, he would 
have the drop on him and it was good-bye, my 
good Night-Hawk, forever. 

Tom wished to divert the man’s attention, 
and in the daikness he cast a pebble over be- 
yond the sentinel. The fellow heard the nvise 
and sprung to his feet, turning away from our 
hero, and this was just what the latter desired, 
and at once he sprung to his feet, leaped for- 
ward, and his powerful arm encircled the 
throat of his captive; the robber could not 
speak; he was held in a gtip of iron, literally 
pinioned/and helpless. 

Tom wrenched the weapon frcin his grasp, 
twisted the fellow’s head until he was almost 
insensible, and then bore him to the ground. 
The detective was upon him and a gag was fit- 
ted in his mouth, handcufis were adjusted to 
his wrists, and a silk handkerchief bound bis 
feet together, and, rising from off his man, the 
officer remarked in an undertone: 

‘*] reckon that will do!”’ 

The detective had just finished with his cap- 
tive when two dark figures stcle up beside him. 

‘* How is it, Tom?”’ 

‘** All right.”’ 

‘* Are they here?’’ 

‘* Here’s one of them.”’ 

‘* Aha! and now?” 

‘* Well, you lads just lay low. 1 don’t want 
to disturb them until they are well on with their 
work. 1 do not wish to take them on an at- 
tempt. 1 want ’em dead to rights on the charge 
of bank robbery, @pd 1’1] have ’em this time 
dead sure!”’ . 

A few moments the three detectives waited. 
They were ail resolute fellows, and in a fight 
were a host in themselves. 

At length Tom Hawk exchanged signals with 
his companions and entered the door of the 
bank, which opened with equal facility as for 
the men he was “‘ piping.”’ ° 

Once in the bank, he commenced to. crawl 
along slowly, and soon gained ‘a position inside 
the rail, and stood at the hatch-opening leading 
down to the vaults where the treasure . safes 
were located. 

A strange and weiid sight met his gaze. 

The men had cast aside their masks, and had 
just succeeded in completing the drill into 
which they were to insert the powder prepata- 
tory to blowing the treasure-box open. 


The men went about their work very cociy, 
and appeared to think that all was lovely. in- 
deed, one of them remarked, as the wad was 
driven in on the powder: 

‘‘ Night-Hawk will open his eyes in the 
morning, when he learns how we worked this 
little racket right unde: his nose!’’ 

‘‘Night-Hawk may never open his eyes 
again!’’ came theweply. 

‘it’s a pity!” 

sé Why?” 

‘* Well, 1’d like to have him know that he 
ain’t the greatest man on earth.”’ 

‘* He’s pretty smart.”’ 

‘*So you will find, my hearties,’’ mentally 
rejoined the detective, as\a complacent smile 
beamed on his determined face. 

‘** He’s a ‘ daisy,’ and if the lads down him, 
we’ll have easy sailing for a spell.’’ 

‘*T don’t think they’ll down him,’’ said one 
of the men. z 
‘‘' Then they’re ‘ slouches,’ or Byron will sell 

them out.’’ 


4 1 would not fake much stock in Byron my- 
se 4s 

‘* Bah! we’ll drop him out. after a bit. He’s 
fell into too much of our business.”’ 

‘*it might have been better if he had been 
dropped out sooner.”’ 

The man who had been fixing the fuse got it 
rightly adjusted, and said: 

‘* Now, boys, we’ll have a little Fourth of 
July, so lay low.”’ 

The detective did not interfere. He did not 
wish tc catch them on a mere tamper. He cal- 
culated the bank could afford the damage to 
the safe so long as its contents was saved to 
them. fe was a cool-head and understood his 
business. He intended to have his men dead te | 
rights when he did get them, and the game wae 
working his way. 

Three of the men laid themselves to one side 
‘with their heads covered, while the operator 
bound a wet rag cver the powder-filled aperture 
in order to deaden the sound of the explosion, 


| when he dropped on his breast and reached for- 
| ward and lighted the fuse. 


Our hero could see the whole operation, and, 
could an artist have caught the whole picture 
just as it was presented at that moment, he 
would have had a striking scene indeee. 

The little fuse slowly burned toward the ex- 
plosive material—a tiny little spark. . 

A moment passed and there came a dull 
thud. A puff of smoke flashed up through the 
hatch, and filled the back room four 2 moment, 
and then all was still. | 

When the smoke cleared away, the cperator 
took his masked-lantern, and flashed its light 
glare upon the place where the explosion had 
taken place. 

‘“‘ That was a daisy puffer, bevs!’’ 

** Is it all right?”’ / 

‘* We’ve the wealth of the whole county at 
our command. Have your bags ready for the 
‘ Swag.’ , 

' ** All ready,’’ came the auswer. 

‘‘ Well, give me the bar, and we'll soon be 
into the Croesus’ box.”’ 

The men were just as merry as men could 
be, and so was the detective, as he contem- 
plated the stariling little surprise he had for 
them when the proper time came. 

Tom stepped out to the door for a word with 
his aids, and the grand tadleaw followed. 

CHAPTER XXXIX, 

Tom Hawk returned to his position in the 
bank, and, glancing down, saw that the men 
had succeeded in opening the safe, and their 
bags wete drawn up ready opened to receiv 
the ‘‘ swag.”’ 

‘« This is the best job of the year,’’ said one. 

‘* The best of our lives!’’ remarked another. 

‘‘ Won't old Night-Hawk squeal when he 
learns of our trick!’ suggested a third. 

‘* We are all right, boys!’’ said the last. 


The moment for our hero to act had arrived. 
He, stretching himself out face forward, with b¥ 
arms extended over the opening and his weap- 
ons pointing down at the men, he was ready. 


“ We have got a haul this time, lads!’’ ex- 
claimed the leader, as he pulled out a package 
of greenbacks that would have made a bank- 
rupt’s eyes water. 

‘* Ha! ha! what would old Night-Hawk say 
if he saw us handling this ‘ boodle ’?”’ 

‘‘Your mind appears to run on Night- 
Hawk,’’ said one of the cthers., | 

‘‘ Yes: ‘his memory haunts me stil,’ ” - 

‘* Did vou ever nieet him?”’ 


THE MOUNTED DETECTIVE. 


**hheid.”’ 

** Where?”’ 

“ West—and just at the moment when we 
thought we had thirgs all hunkey.”’ 

‘* Well, you won’t meet him to-night.’’ 

‘**] hope net,’’ 

Just at that moment there came a warning: 

** Hist!” 

The men stood aghast, their eyes became 
fixed, and they were frozen to the appearance 
cf so many rough statues. 

‘‘ What’s that?’ said a voice in a husky 
whisper. 
~ Silence tollcwed, broken a moment later by a 
eecond warning: 

** Hist!’’ 

** Who’s there?”’ 

** Lay low.’’ 

** What’s up?” 

‘* We're * piped 

The men’s faces looked as though they had 
suddenly been transformed into so many appar- 
itions. 

‘* Eh? what is it?” 

** Some cne is here.”’ 

** Who?” 

‘** Night-Hawk!’’ 

‘* The devil!’’ came the exclamation. 

** Where is he?’ 

** Here. ’’ 

** How do you mean 

‘* What [ say.”’ 

‘* What must we do?’ 

** Surrender!’’ came the command, 

The men gave a yell; at once their lights 
were extinguished and the *‘ Growler ’’ mutter- 
ed in a whisper: 

‘* Just as I feared; that fellow always steps 
in at the last moment!”’ 

The men were caught like so many mice in a 
trap; there was no exit from the cellar except 
through the trap-door up through the bank, 

All was still for a moment, but Night-Hawk 
broke the stilluess by saying: 

‘*it’s no use, boys, I’ve got you dead to 
rights this time! Night-Hawk is here, and his 
eyes are open; he can’t stand the laugh on 
iim !”’ 

‘* See here, old man, we’re armed,”’ said the 
jeaGer. 

‘* Are you?’ 

* Mea! 

** Well?’’ 

** You’ve spoiled the game.”’ 

** That’s what I came here to do.” 

** Don’t let tbere be any row. 

e¢ Eh?’’ 

** Don’t lets take the chances of a fight.”’ 

ee Eh?’’ 

** We won't give in without a struggle.’ 

** You won’t, eh?’’ 

«6 No.’’ 

‘** That’s your own look out. lf you want 
to be dropped out, all right.” 

‘* We won’t go down alone.”’ 

‘Oh, you won’t?”’ 

e¢ No.’’ 

.“* Well, now, you iads just listen. 
you to come up out of there one ata 
-<* Nixte,”’ 

** You won’t, eh?’’ 

‘* We won’t.”’ 

‘“* Then | will send down a few balls for you 
to feed on.”’ . 

The men held a whispered consultation. 

** What shall we do, boys?”’ 

‘Go up with a rush.’’ 

** Who’ll go first ?’’ 3 

‘* Ah, that’s the question we must settle; but 
do you think he’s alone?”” 

** He generally travels alone.”’ 

‘* But we’ve cne thing to consider.”’ 

** What's that, honey?’’ 

** He came here with all the points,”’ 

** That’s so.”’ 

** He knows how many are in our gang.” 

** That’s so.’’ ar 

‘** he knows our style.”’ 

** And that’s so.’’ 

** Well, he wouldn’t come alone, 

ners.”’ 

** What, is it a dead cave?”’ 

**]t’s a dead cave, unless there’s one man 
who will take the lead; but it may as well be 
understood it’s sure death to some one, if we 
attempt a rush up those stairs.” 

‘**That’s my way of thinking; boys.’ 

“* What can we do?” 

* There’s only one thing to do.’ 

** Knock?”’ 

ee Yes.” 

** We'll strike for terms.” 
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** Go it.” 
‘* Hellow, there, Mr. Hawk!”’ 
‘** I’m here, my dadies.”’ 
‘* Will you give us a show 
** How?” 
** Let up on us,”’ 
** You’re cool.”’ 
** We’ve got a deal yet.” 
** Have you?”’ 
** Wess" 
‘*Run off your cards, and when you 
through I’ll play my trump.” 
** Is there no let up?” 
** No let up.”’ 
‘It’s fight or surrender?” 
** That’s the size of it, boys.” 
** You’re hard on us,’’ 
**Am 1?” | 
Bese (Sy 
‘* Well, you fellows ain’t hard stealing the 
earnings of the poor people around here. Now, 
listen; l’ve got ycu dead, and it’s no quarter. 
Come up here one at a time cr 1 commence 
operations, and if I do the chances are that 
you’ll all be fitted for wooden cvercoats.’’ 
‘* What will we do, boys?” 
‘* He means business,”’ 
** He does.”’ 
** Well, our jig’s up.” 
‘**Mr. Hawk!’ 
** Well?”’ 
‘* Will you let one of us go free?” 
eé No.’”’ 
‘* You’re bound to nip us all?” 
“Tame 


There was a few moments silence. The 
burglars consulted with each other. They felt 
that they were in a mouse-trap and that escape 
was impossible. 

Tom Hawk was too old a hand not to know 
exactly what he was about. They would have 
risked an effort to escape with any other man. 

** You don’t give us any show.” 

‘* I don’t mean to give you any.”’ 

‘* Tet up on us and we’ll let you into a big 
racket.”’ 3 

‘‘There’s no let up. You’re my prisoners, 
every man of you without conditions; and 
now it’s surrender or I cpen on you. How 
shall it be?”’ 


rd 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE men held another consultation. 

** Boys, he’s got us dead sure!”’ 

‘‘ Just the way he ‘nipped’ the gang the 
time I spoke of. The man is the devil, I tell 

oul’’ 

‘** Well, let’s bid each other good-bye; we’re 
goners, and may hever meet again on sweet 
midnight rackets; but it’s hard to be * nipped ’ 
when we thought we had tue thing so dead 
sure.”’ | 

‘* Indeed it is, byt there’s no help for it. 
Shall we die, or walk up and take the 
‘ darbies ’?’’ 

‘* With life there is hope.”’ 

** You’re right.”’ 

‘We've big influence, although he’s got us 
clean.”’ 

‘*T am not ready to die,’’ said one. 

‘** Nor I,’’ said another; anc they all reached 
the same conclusion. 

‘*Then, all we’ve got to do, boys, is sur- 
render. ’’ 

‘* That’s our only chance now.”’ 

** Captain,’’ called the leader, ‘* we’ve con- 
cluded.’’ ; 

‘* Ah! have you?” 

ee Yes.’’ ; » 

2 ha are you prepared to die?’’ 

€é o.”? 

** What’s your decision?’’ 

‘“* We surrender,” 

‘* That’s sensible, seeing you couldn’t do any- 
thing else,”’ 

‘** That’s about the size of it.’’ 

‘* Well, come up one at a time and get your 
decorations, and if there’s any attempt at a 
double deal it will go hard with the gang.’’ 

The detective. had signaled to his compan- 
1ons, and one of them joined him, and while 
Hawk stood ready with drawn revolvers, his 
aid stood ready to slip on the darbies. 

‘Come along!’’ called our hero, and one of 
the men walked up the steps from the vault. 
He was quickly secured and the detective called: 

** Come up, number two!’’ 

The second man came up, and the detective 
scanned him ‘closely by the dim light, and a 


er" 


shade of disappointment rested upon his firm 
features. The second man was secured and the 
detective called: 

‘* Come up, number three 

The third man came up, and the shade deepe- 
ened on the defective’s face, but after the fel- 
low was secured he callea: 

** Come, number four!’ 

The fourth man came up, and the detectWwe: ~ 
uttered an exelamation of disappointment and, 
after the fellow was secured, he said: 

‘* Where’s Pell?” 

.** He was not with us to-nigiai.”’ 

‘* He wasn’t in with you, eh?’’ 

a6 No. +? ; 

‘* He was one of the original party?*’ 

‘* How do you know?’’ camethe question, 

The men were sullen and independent after 
they were really secured. 

‘How did 1 know anything about your 
scheme?”’ 

‘*That’s just what we would like to know; 
and we’ll find out some day!’ 

Tom Hawk had done a big night’s work. 
He had saved the bank from loss and had cape 
tured five more of the gang. 

Upon the morning tollowing the incidents 
we have described, when the news went abroad 
there was great excitement, but the hero of the 
adventure kept under cover. His prisoners 
were turned over to the proper officials to abide 
the time when they were to be called to trial. 

In the meantime there was great consterna- 
tion in another direction. Ina tavern located 
in a certain well-known river city of consider- 
able importance were gathered three men. They 
were discussing in an undertone the exciting 
news. 

‘* Stanley,’’ said one of the men, ‘* we're done 
for! That man is too much for us!” 

‘* It’s a matter L do not understand.” 

‘* Some one is giving us away.” 

‘*That you may bet! ‘lhe detective could 
not get things down so fine on us unless some 
one was leaking.’”’ 

‘** Who can it be?’’- 

‘* Ah, that’s the question; who can it be?” 

‘*l’ve a suspicion,”’ said one of the mem. 

‘* What’s your suspicion?’’ . 

‘* Pell is keeping very low on us. He was & 
have been.in the last racket, and he got ow 
just in time to escape; and every scheme he hae 
been in has resulted in disaster, and he bas al- 
ways managed to escape. The best men in oar 
gang are now in hock; we're bankrupt, ane 
things look blue.”’ 

‘* Tf we could only Jay out Night-Hawk!’’ 

‘* Yes, if we could only lay him out; but he’s 
laying us all in, and soon we'll be a happy 
party.”’ 

‘What can we do?” 

. ‘* That’s the question—what can we do?’’ 

‘«'I’here are three of us?’’. 

«ee Yes,”’ 4 

** Let’s set ourselves to beat this man—we Cat © 
do it.”’ | 

‘* We thought we had it done last night; but. 
where have we come out?” 

‘* How ubout Byron?’ F 
. ‘© ]t strikes me that he is all right.”’ 

‘* Did he have the points on this last racket?’° 

‘* No, not all the points.”’ 

‘* Then it would appear that itis some other 
man who leaks.”’ 

“eé Yes.’’ 

** Where can Pell be found?”’’ 

‘* He was to meet me to-day?”’ 

** Where?’ 

‘* Here.”’ 

‘*We must get him somewhere, and have a 
safe talk with him.”’ 

‘* That’s my idea.’’ 

At this moment the door opened, and the mar 
Pell entered the place. 

‘* Hello, old fellow! we were talking about. 


: 


you.”’ 


. Pell was an easy-going sort of fellow tn his 
manner, and he said: 

‘* | hope you were not speaking ill of me.” 

‘* No, no; but you’ve heard how matters 
went last night?”’ 

a eer 

‘* And you had a Jucky escape.’’ 

** Yes; 1 did.’’ . 

‘*It would appear that you had a poiat.’’ 

‘* Has any one dared to say that I aid?’”’ said 
the man as a fierce light shone in his eyes. 

‘*No; but it does seem that you were bora 
under a lucky star.”’ | 

‘*}] should have been in last night’s racket, 
only for one thing. I had another scheme on 
hand: and, boys, if my matter goes through 


26 
i’ll be fixed to make matters all right; but I 
“:ust have assistance.’’ 

‘* What is your game?” . 

‘** Another raid on the Castle.” 

‘‘ Bh? you want to get another pair.cf us in 
the same hock as Cheesy and Suagsy?”’ 

‘*] want to make a big haul. I’ve big netve 
and | only want one man to help ine.”’ 

‘‘ Only one man, eh?” 

sé Yes.’’ 

‘‘ Whe is the fellow you want to drop out 
pew?” 

The man Pell fixed his eyes on the speaker 
and said: 

‘* You mean something by that remark,”’ 

** Do you think so?”’ 

** Yes, 1 do.” 

‘* Weil, meb be I do.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean?”’ 

‘* 17] tell you square ”’ 

‘* Sing out your ténor.”’ 

‘*] think you’re in with Tom Hawk, that’s 
plain.”’ 

‘* You men suspect me?’”’ 

hoes. 

‘* Will you tell me why?” 

a Yes.’ 


CHAPTER XLL 

‘Tum men sat glaring at each other. 

‘** Let it come,’’ said Pell. 

‘* You’re a new-comer up here, and since you 
appeared in our midst you've been an evil 
genius; all our trouble has come since we swore 

ou in!’’ . 

‘* Am 1 to be held responsible for that?’’ 

‘“ Yes, if you’ve had a hand in it; and | 
might as well tell you; it’s been whispered 
afore that you were only a ‘fecler’ for the 
“4 cop.’ 99 ; 

‘* You fellows don’t know me, that’s all, or 
ou’d never set in on me this way. I tel] you 
’m sguare, and I’ll prove it.”’ 

‘* How?’’ 

‘* You are all in trouble.”’ 

** Yes, we are.” 

** Nu soap.” 

“*Nct enough to buy a steel pen to sign a 

note.”’ 
‘‘1’ve got a job on hand.” 

‘* No doubt.’’ 

**] understand your meaning when you say 
“no doubt;’ it means I’ve a job on hand to 
drop out some more of the lads.”’ 

‘“ Well, you can take it so.”’ 

‘* 1’)1 prove to the contrary.” 

**T hope you will.”’ 

**And 1 will.” 

,** How?” | 

‘‘1°ll go my next job alone—take all the 
gisks.’’ ae: . 

‘* 'hat’s good.’” 

** 1f I succeed 1’ll have money.”’ 
_ ** Phat will be better.”’ 

**17N chip it in.” 

** That will be Letter atill,”’ 

** And you fellows will be satisfied?” 

** Well, yes.” ; 
** All right. lll win or lese this time, and 

2711 drop my all into the chance.” 

The three rcbbers appeared to be pretty well 
satisfied with their pal’s declarations. 

Upon the night following the above detailed 
eonversation between the three robbers, Tom 
Hawk appeared at Byrcn’s. ‘The detective had 
worked a remarkable tittle game. He had se- 
lected a prototype, a fellow called Silent Jim; 
the latter was a man who frequented Byron’s 
place and who had earned his sobriquet by his 
singular silence. He was an elderly man not 
well known save by sight, and no one appeared 
to be acquainted with his history, although 
there was a rumor that he was an old crank 
who had been disappointed in love and who 
had settled down into a sort of idiotic existence. 

The man was about the same stature as the 
detective, possessed the same colored eyes, the 
same shaped face, but his hair was gray. 

Detectives, like actors, ofttimes select a 
model when designing a disguise, and our hero 
had made a study of the habits and actions of 
Silent Jim, and tc what purpose he had utilized 
his studies will be disclosed. as our narrative 
progresses. 

A tew men only were gathered in Byron’s 
place and those were discussing the recent capt- 
ure of the burglars, | 


be. 


___NIGHT-HAWK,. 
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The keeper of the place, although attending 
to business, was very greatly excited and nerv- 
ous.. He did not know just how the capture 
would affect him, and he was the more despond- 
ent, not having seen or heard from the 4etect- 
ive. Indeed, muttering to himself when an op- 
portunity offered, he said: 

‘* He’s played me for al] l’m werth, and now 
he’s going to leave me to the mercy of the gang; 
but let him look out, I may turn and get him 
‘downed’ yet.”’ | 

Later in the evening Silent Jim entered the 
tavern. But little attention was paid to him as 
he walked over to his accustomed seat in one 
corner of the bar-room and motioned for his 
usual beverage. 

Byron waited on the man and returned to his 
other customers, and so the evening passed until 
quite late, when most of the men wept away 
and the tar-room was left to Byron, one other 
customer, and Silent Jimmy. 

The tavern-keeper at length exchanged 
vlances with the man who had remained, and 
finaily addressing Silent Jimmy, he said: 

‘**1 am going to close up, my friend.’’ 

‘* And you want me to go?” 

sé Yes,’ 

Silent Jimmy paid his score, rose and left the 
house, while the one other customer remained, 
and when alone the two men uncovered, 

‘* Where have you been, Pell?’’ 

‘* ve been workng a little scheme,”’ 

‘* Matters have gone badly?”’ 

‘**Yes; and the gang suspect me of having 
given things away.”’ 

** {s that so?’’ 

naa ik inte Oa 

‘* 1 don’t see how they could suspect you.” 

‘* Don't you?” 

“6 No. 99 : 

‘* Well, Byron, 1’ve something to say to you! 
It’s my opinion that you have given facts 
away.”’ 

‘* Hold on; I don’t want you to come here 
giving me that; I’ve taken too much of that 
talk already.”’ 

‘* Some oue must have leaked.’’ 

‘* You know the facts?’”’ 4 

‘* What are the facts?” 

‘* Night-Hawk has beeo lying around here 
under a dozen different disguises. You fellows 
have held ycur consultations, and he’s picked 
up the crumbs and made his loaf.”” — 

‘** But you knew he was around here?’’ 

‘‘No, 1 didn’t until the last moment, and 
when I tumbled to his ‘cover’ I put the lads 
on him and they set io drop him out; but some 
way he doubled on them, get the points, and 
five more of the boys are in * hock.’ ”’ 

A moment Pell remained silent, and at length 
he said in a low tone: 

‘* Do you ever do active work?”’ 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*Do you ever get into a scheme?”’ 

‘* Well, 1 have in my time. Why do you 
ask?” 

‘* l’ve a big scheme on hand.”’ 

Byron turned paie. 

‘You ain’t going to ask me to join you?”’ 

** No; but 1'll let you in.” 

** Can’t take the risk.” 

‘The work is light, and stakes will be big, 
and J’il do all the work.”’ 

** What’s your racket?” .. 

‘* Oh, I’m not opening up unless 
will go in with me.”’ | 

** And I’m not going in unless 1 know what 
the ‘jig’ is; 1 don’t get iato these matters 
‘bling: *: % : 

‘** There is cnly 
‘do.”’ 

** What is that?’’ 

‘‘ Drive me over to the scene of operation, 
wait until 1 do the job, and then bring me 
away.’’ 

‘* What is your job?’ 

‘*] know wherea big heap of governments 
is ‘ cased.’ ”’ 

e6é Verily?” 

ee Yes.’’ pA 

‘* When will you work the game?”’ 

‘** To-morrow night.” 

‘All you want me to do is to act as 
coachee?”’ 

eé Yes.”’ 

‘** How abcut the ‘ swag ’?”’ 

‘** You shall have your share.”’ 

**On a quick division?”’ 

46 Vee . 

‘* Now tell me where the governments are 
hidden,”’ 

‘‘1’m not giving that away.” 


I know you 


one thing you will have to 


‘** Who else will be in the scheme?”’ 

** No one; you and I will go it alone, and if 
we succeed, you are a rich man, and can * skip’ 
from this side the country and live likes prince . 
the balance of your life.’’ 

** It looks like a big opening.”” 

**]t is a big opening.’”’ 

‘* ]’ll think the matter over,’ 

** You must decide now.”’ 

** Well, I'll go in with you,” 


ee ee 


CHAPTER XLIL 


Ir is hardly necessary to inform our readers 
that Silent Jimmy for the night was '‘lom 
Hawk under ‘‘cover.’’ There were reasons 
why the detective desired to visit Byron’s 
place hidden even from byron himselt; the fact 
was he expected certain disclosures, but not of 
the character which actually came, and again a 
dead sure ‘‘ cover’’ even against Byron was a 
matter of safe policy, as the remaining mem- 
bers of the gang would be in a bloody mood 
after the trick that had been won against them, 

When Tom entered the place he recognized 
the man Pell, and ulso discovered that the tel- 
low was under ‘‘ cover,’’ and at once made up 
his mind that there was a game on hand, 

Under the circumstances detailed, it is also 
hardly necessary to state that the detective 
made up his mind to overhear any little talk 
that might pass between Pell and the tavern- 
keeper; and he did overhear every word that 
passed, and he rejoiced in having taken in the 
confidence, as a suspicicn had all along run 
through his mind that there was danger of a 
tragedy in a certain directiou, and although 
Pelll refused to tell Byron where tne ‘* govern- 
ments’’ were hidden, the detective discerned 
easily enough, and congratulated himself upon 
his forethought in getting under a complete 
“cover,” 

When Byron said he would go in on the 
racket, Pell said: 

‘*Old man, I’ve put a good deal of con- 
fidence in you, and now if any one tumbles to 
this little business there wiil be no question as 
to who * Jeaks.’ ”’ 

Byron grew thoughtful, an odd suspicion 
flashed through his mind. 

‘* See here, Pell,’’ he exclaimed, *‘ if you are 
on any doubie-bank game with me, you’re start- 
ing up the wrcng man!’’ 

‘* Bah! what game could | have?’’ 

**1’ll tell you. There has been some leaking, 
and suspicion bas been turned against you, and 
you may want to turn it on me, but you can’t 
do it!”’ 

‘* Will you open clean up?’”’ ! 

“Yes, I will. You may give this thing to 
me, go and. give it to some one else, anid then 
claim that I** leaked.’ ”’ 

‘* You are a keen fellow, Byron.” © 

‘I’m keen enough to look out and not be 
‘ trapped.’ ”’ 

‘* You need not fear; this is a good scheme I | 
have on hand. 1 will win or be dropped dut, 
You come in for a ‘1ake’ without taking any 
chances. Do you want) anything better than 


se No.’”’ . . 

‘* Very well: tosmorrow we will put the m ats: 
ter through. You have a wagon at midnight;:. 
put in a coop of chickens, as though you were 
going to market, ‘and meet me at the cross 
roads, just where we strike to go across tha 
mountain.” . a: ee 

‘** At what hour?’ a 

** Midnight.” Py 

‘* Exactly at midnight?”’ ) 

46 Yes.’ , y 

‘* All right; I will be on hand. But remem: 
ber, it any job is put up on me, it will be the’ » 
worse for you; I’ve a little trick to™playuhat- 
will make you sick.” a 

‘You have nothing to fear if you are sraight 
yourself—you have everything to make.””” 

A few moments later the men separated and 
Pell lett the tavern; the man proceeded away 
from the village and went to a house situated in 
a lonely district. He had just opened the door 
to enter the house when he heard a cry. The 
man stopped and listened and he heard a moan, 

‘‘ What can it be?’’ he muttered, and he 
walked down to the gate and listened and again 
he heard a groan, and, as he cast his eyes 
around under the starlight, his giance rested 
upon a dark heap in the middle of the road. 
He walked over and found an old woman lying 
as though she had fallen and injured herself. 

‘* What is the matter with you, My go00q@ 
woman?” asked the burglar. 
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“* Who speaks?’ 

pe) Gr | Ete 

** Who are you?’”’ 

** No matter; are you in trouble?’ 

baa ig 

** What can 1 do for you?”’ 

** Help me to my feet.”’ 

The burglar helped the woman to her feet 
and she fixed her eyes upon him; she was a 
strange, weird-looking creature. 

‘* Do you live there?”’ she asked, pointing to 
the hcuse. ; ; 

** Yes.”’ 

** Take me in there.”’ 

** Why do you wish to go there?”’ 

- ** Zam tired: I wish to rest and 1 wish to talk 
to you. I see you do not recognize me.”’ 

** No; 1 do not recognize you.” 

‘*] am old Mother Rooney.’’ . 

ld. Mother Rooney was a strange old hermit, 
who lived ina hut away up on the mountain. 
She was a strange character —professed to be a 
witch and fortune-teller, and many sfrange 
stories were told concerning her. Many people 
considered her an old fraud, and there were 
others among the poorer and ignorant classes, 
who had great faith in her, and her medicines 
were even purchased by some people who 
would cpenly have avoided using them. 

Pell had heard of old Mother Rooney, but he 
did not care much about her, and would have 
refused to take her into the house, and would 
not have bothered further with her, were it not 
tor.a strange remark she made concerning him- 
self. 

‘* You are from over the sea?’’ she said: 

The young man gave a start. 

‘‘ Aha! 1 know who you are. 
father.”’ . 

‘* You knew my father?’’ : 

‘“ Yes; | knew your father. 1 was coming 
here to see you, when I fell; ycu may laugh at 
me, but, young man, 1 could tell you things 
- that would make your hair stand on end!”’ 

The old crone spoke in a weird tone, and she 
raised her long arm warningly while making 
‘ hei strange statement. 

‘* What can you tell me?” 

‘‘ Let's go in the house, where we can talk.”’ 

‘‘ No; we can not yo in the house.” 

‘** Why not?” 

‘‘ My friends have retired for the nicht, and 
I do not wish to arouse them.” - | 

‘« Come to-morrow and see me at my hut.”’ 

‘*] do not knuw where your hut is, old 
woman.” 

‘“ Any boy in the village can guide you to old 
Mother Rooney’s hut. They won’t come nigh 
me, though; no, no, 1 fixed the boys; they 
don’t annoy me, although | am old.” 

“+ } will not have time to come to your hut.” 

‘* You had better come.”’ 

‘** | may come some day.”’ 

‘* No, come to-morrow.”’ 

** Why to-morrow?”’ 

‘** lve something to tell you.”’ 

_ “© Nonsense, old woman, you can’t make 
anything out of me.” 
‘‘ You think I want to make something out 


I knew your 


of you, eh?” 


‘* Certainly, I do.”’ 

‘* You have no faith in me?”’ 

as No.’”’ 

‘‘ No taith in my powers?”’ 

ie: + 

‘** You’re a fool!’’ 

‘‘ Phank you; but l’ve no more time to bother 
with you.’ 

‘‘ Yes, you have time to bother with me; 
you were with me last night.’’ 

‘7 was, eh?’’ 

‘* Yes, I called you up in my incantations, 
and I read you through and through.”’ 

‘* Do you know who | am?”’ 

‘Yes: | know more of you than any other 
person in this country!” 

‘* What is my name!”’ 

‘‘ Your name is not Pell.”’ 

CHAPTER XLII. 

THERE was a peculiar emphasis in the tones 
aud manner of old Mother Rooney when she 
sdid, ‘‘ Your oame is not Pell.”’ 

The burglar gave a start and turned pale, 
and his keen, fierce eyes were fixed upon the 
old witch as he repeated: 

‘‘ My name is not Pell, eh?’ 

5 No.”’ 

“What is my name?’ 

The old witch laughed. 

** Come, come, old woman, you say my name 
is not Pell; what is my name?” | 


‘¢ Will you take me into the house?”’ 

s will you come to my kut to-morrow?” 

7 Will you go with me to-night?”’ 

o ee you do not believe in my powers?” 


‘“* {do nct.” Ag? 

‘‘ How would 1 know your name is Pe!l?”’ 

‘* Easy enough.” 

‘‘ How would I know that your name is not 
Pell?”’ . 

The man was silent. 

‘© Come with me to my hut and you shall hear 
strange revelaticns. 

‘* Make your revelations here and ncw.”’ 

‘* 1 would be alone with you.”’ 

‘* We are alone here.”’ 

‘ We do not know who may be listening.”’ 

‘‘Who could listen?’ . 

‘* Night-Hawk.”’ 

‘* Ah, you know him?”’ 

‘* As well as I know you.”’ 

‘* And you fear him, eh?”’ 

‘‘No, I do not fear him: but | would not 
have any one overheat my revelations to you.’’ 

‘* And you have revelations to make to me?”’ 

** Yes.” 

‘** Make them.”’ 

‘t Not here.”’ 

‘* Come, I will walk with you to the grove 
yonder.’”’ 

‘‘No, nv, come to my hut to-morrow!’’ 

‘* Bah! you'are a fraud.”’ 

‘‘Vou do not believe it; you are amazed at 
what I have already revealed; you have come to 
this country on a mission; you have kept your 
secret well, taking no one into your confidence, 
and yet 1 know your secret while your lips have 
remained sealed. How would I know all unless 
I possessed occult powers?’ ? 

‘* Well tell me all you know.’’ 

‘‘ No, no, I will not! 1 wish to make a com- 
pact with you.”’ 

‘So 1 have ccme here on a mission?”’ 

a6 Yes.’”’ 7 

‘* You know that?’’ 

a es 3 

‘‘Then you must know the nature of my 
mission.’’ 

ec l do.’’ 

‘* What is it?’’ 

‘*T will not reveal more now.”’ 

‘* Why not?’ 

‘*] have a purpose in my revelations, ’’ 

‘¢ What is your purpose?’ 

‘‘OQome with me tc my hut and 1 will tell 

ou all.’’ 

‘*] will not go, but 1 will go to the grove 
yonder.” 

‘* Meet me in the grove to-morrow.” 

‘* No, I can not.’’ 

‘Ah, you will be busy making arrange- 
ments for your little midnight job.”’ 

The man again gave a start. 

‘* Woman!”’ he cried, as he advanced toward 
her with a fierce expression upon his face, 
‘*‘ what do you mean?”’ 

‘*Bah! you can not scare me: I am not 
afraid. With one touch IL could strike you 
dead; and | could aid you.”’ 

‘* Aid me?”’ 

sé Yes. ed 

‘‘ How do you know I need aid.”’ 

The hag laughed and answered: 

‘‘] know what you contemplate; but listen. 
I could give you a little vial containing a 
"iquid that you would have to put but one drop 
of in a wound as large as a needie’s head, and 
death would be certain—and all the physicians 
in the world could nct detect the trick.”’ 

The man glanced at the old witeh. 

‘‘ Come, will you.go with me to my hut?” 

‘* You talk to meas though you were my 
triend.’’ ; 

** Yes.” 3 

‘* Why is it you take such an interest in me?”’ 

‘* Because you hate where I hate.’’ 

‘* Ah! What do you mean?” 

‘* Come to my hut.” 

‘* Nc, no; 1 will not.” 

sé Why?”’ 

‘* 1 am afraid. 

‘* Bah! you are afraid, eh? No, no; you lie. 
But come, I will go with. you to the grove.”’ 

The two walked toward the grove. The old 
witch appeared very feeble and walked very 
slowly, while the man proceeded with head 
down, lost in deep thought. 

In the center of the grove was a running 
spring, and near the spring was a cluster of 
rocks, and on one cf the rocks the old crane 
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seated herself, resting her hands on her staff, 
and indeed she presented a weird sight as her 
wild eyes glared on the burglar as he stood be- 
tore her, under the starlight with folded arms. 

‘* Now, then, old woman, what have you te 
say?’ 

‘*We will go back. 
about your name?”’ 


You were asking me 


‘* 1 said-I knew your rea: name.” 

? eee 

+9 

‘* Ahal”’ 

‘* You have no name,”’ 

‘‘ What mean you?” 

‘* You are a nameless vagabond?”’ 

‘* Hold! or 1 will throttle you.”’ 

‘*No; you will not throttle me. You knew 
your mother—you never saw your father.”’ 

Yhe burglar’s face was ghastly. 

‘‘ Aha! you see I am going straight to the 
hidden secrets of your soul.”’ 

'The man remained silent. 

‘* Your mother is dead. She revealed to you 
the name ot your father, and you knew uw man 
living nct far from here, who bears the same 
name, and accidentally you have discovered 
that you bear a most singular and striking re- 
semblance to the son of the:man who lives in 
the Castle.”’ 

‘* Woman, who ere you?”’ 

‘‘My name is Kooney. [am old Mother 
Rooney; any one sround here can tell you who 
I am; they will tell you that Mother Rooney 
has lived in the hut up on the mounlain over 
forty years—lived there years vefore you were 
born—and yet she knows your secret.”’ a 

‘What is the object of your revelations to 
me?’’ 

‘‘T am poor: 1 want money.” 

‘* Money from me?’’ 

‘*-Yes, money from you.”’ 

‘© { am poor.”’ 

‘* But you can be rich,”’ 

eé How?’’ 

‘Ah, with my aid.’’ 

' ** 7} do not need your aid.”’ 

‘‘ Listen: without my aid you wil. xail in 
what you contemplate to-morrow night.”’ 

‘* What do 1 contemplate to-morrow night?” 

‘* You are set to do a robbery?” 

The burglar’s face became even more ghastly 
in its expression as he sprung forward to grasp 
the old woman, but as he caught sight of her 
hands he recoiled as though bitten by a snake, 
and the old woman’s strange laugh rang in his 
ears as, with a cry of pain, he recoiled from 
her. 

‘*T am old and weak and feeble, ycung man, 
but you can not harm me; | could kill you 
where you stand!’’ p 


CHAPTER XLIYV. 


PELL was subdued; he was also thoroughly 
impressed, and believed that the old woman 
really did possess occult powers, and after a 
moment he asked: 

‘Are you my friend or my enemy?”’ 

‘‘ That depends; but answer, have 1 said any- 
thing that would lead you to think 1 was your 
enemy?” 

sé No.,’”’ S 

‘* J may be your friend: that depends.”’ 

‘‘ On what does your friendship Cepend?”’ 

‘‘ Your confidence in me.”’ 

‘¢ How shall I prove. my confidence in you? 

‘*} have been able to discern only the out: 
lines of your history and plans; 1 wish you to 
make me your full confidante, tell me all.’’ 

‘* What shall I tell you?”’ 

‘‘ Bverything concerning yourself.” 

‘* And place myself in your power?”’ 

‘“‘ Are you not in my power now? 1If I chose 
to use my Knowledge against you, could | not 
have laid low with aid and have captured you 
to-morrow night? could } not have gone to the 
Castle and wained them of their danger? Come, 
answer me,.”’ 

‘* But what shall I tell you?” 

‘Tell me all that your mother revealed to 
you; are you the son of the man at the Castle 
or his nephew? how did you come to first dis- 
cover your resemblance to his son? and what 
are your plans?”’ 

‘'You.wish me to reveal all to you?’’ 

“ €6 Yes,” 

‘“ How will you know that 1 am telling you 
the truth?” 

©) well know you can not successfully lie to 
me.”’ ) a 

‘* And if 1 tell you all?’”’ 
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‘* | will prove myself your friend.”’ 

A moment the burglar tramped to and fro in 
the presence of the old witch, while the latter 
sat swaying herse}f in motion with her staff. 

‘* It’s strange 1 should meet you, old woman.”’ 

‘‘No; it is not strange, because I sought 

ou.”’ 

‘*1t’s strange that you should know all these 
facts about-me.’’ 2 ; 

‘* 1 possess the powers that aid me to obtain 
certain facts.”’ | 

‘* And what do you want to gain by my reve- 
jJations?’’ . 

‘‘ A premise that you will share your fortune 
with me.’’ 

‘«] promise to share with you, if you will aid 
me to obtain a fortune.”’ 

** You will?’’ 

‘* Yes, I will.”’ 

‘*T can do you great service.”’ 

‘‘ Do so, and 1 will share with you.’’ 

‘* Answer me one question: bcw much of 
the truth have you revealed to Mr. Pladwell?”’ 

The old witch had not before mentioned a 
name. 

‘* How do you mean 

‘“ What story have you told to the master of 
the Castle?’’ 

‘* How do you know that I have seen him?’’ 

‘¢] know that you have seen—yes, seen—him 
since the night ycu made the attempt to rob the 
house. ”’ 

‘* You do appear to know everything.” 

‘‘ Yes, 1 know a great deal. There are some 
facts which are at my call, but others are be- 
yond my ken: conversations are not within my 
powers, only facts.”’ 

‘* And what de you wish me to tell you?’’ 

‘* Did you claim to be his son or his nephew ?”’ 

‘* 1 claimed to be his son.”’ 

‘* Did he ackncwledge the claim?’ 

‘* At first he was puzzled; but at length it be- 
came evident that he did not regard me as his 
son.”’ | 

‘And then?’’ 

‘*] claimed to be his nephew..”’ 

‘‘ Now you are coming right down to busi- 
ness, and I will be of service to you. When you 
claimed to be bis nephew what did he say?”’ 

‘* He said if 1 was his nephew he would never 
acknowledge me.’’ 

‘* And what did you say?” 

‘*T told him if he did not acknowledge me to 
be his nephew 1 would claim tc be his son.”’ 
- * Aha! and then?’’ 

‘* He defied -me,”’ 

‘* You are his nephew?’’ 

ee Wea,” ‘ 

‘‘ Under what circumstances were you born?” 

‘* 7 have told you so mucb | will tell you all.”’ 

‘* Proceed. ”’ 

‘* Mr. Pladwell was once in active business. 
He had a younger brother, who was sent to 
Paris to take charge of the branch house there. 
The brother, Henry Pladwell, met, loved, and 
married an English girl.”’ 

‘* Married her?’’ 

ee Yes.’ ; 

** Well, proceed.’’ 

‘* After a year he deserted her, claimed that 
the marriage which tcok place in France was 
invalid, and he was to marry an American girl.”’ 

‘© Well?” 

** He died.”’ 

‘* Under what circumstances?’’ 

‘* Jt was always supposed he died a natural 
death, but, on her death-bed, my mother con- 
fessed to me that she poisoned bim.’’ 

‘Did your mother ever come to America’’’, 

‘* Never.”’ 

‘‘ Did she know of the elder brother?”’ 

‘* Yes; and she wrote to him for assistance.”’ 

‘* And what did he answer?”’ 

‘* He never answered her letter.”’ 

‘* Well, proceed.’’ | 

‘* On her death-bed, she told me to come to 
America and find my uncle, adding: * You are 
the perfect image of your father, and your Ie- 
semblance will establish your identity.’ ’’ 

‘* How long have you been in America?”’ 

** One year.’”’ 

‘* Did you present yourself to your uncle?’ 
sé 0.”’ 

‘* Why not?’’ 

‘*] will tell you all. 1 was a thief, and.1 cal- 
culated that he would only turn me off at best, 
and | made up my mind not to ask any odds of 
him, until one day 1 met a ycung man in New 
York who was in appearance my very self. 1 
followed the young man, trailed him to his 
home and learned all about him. 1 had acci- 
4entally found my uncle and a cousin. whom 1 
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resembled even as one twin brother resembles 
anothe:. lfound out he was secretly engaged to 
a young lady; | dogged their steps, and ofttimes 
overheard little confidences between them, and 
I learned of the opposition of the father to the 
marriage, and uf the final quarrel, and then an 
accident occurred.”’ 

‘* What accident?"’ 

‘* The son went away, and one day I met the 
young lady; she mistook me for her lover at 
first; merely as a joke I encouraged her in the 
mistake and then —”’ 

The young man hesitated. 

‘* Well, what then?’’ 

‘* | determined to take advantage of my re- 
semblance and her mistake to carry out a cer- 
tain purpose.”’ | 

‘* What was your purpose?’’ 

‘*] had made up my mind to rob my uncle— 
take by force what would be refused me as a 


‘| rizht, *’ 


o 

‘* What had you asoa right?” 

‘* My father was a partner in the concern.”’ 

‘* He was, eh?”’ 

‘‘ Yes: and, as the son of my father, I was 
entitled to his share in the business.”’ 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Ir was a strange tale the young man was 
revealing; and the old witch listened with rapt 
attention. 

‘* How do you know your father was a part- 
ner in the business?’ ' 

‘* My mother had the proofs.”’ 

‘* Did she not have proofs of the marriage?”’ 

+) Sige . ‘ 

‘* And where are those proots?’’ 

‘‘] have them,” | 

‘Does Mr. Pladwell know that you hold 
those papers?’’ 

‘*T told him I did.” 

_‘* And what did he say?’’ 

‘* Nothing.”’ 

‘Did you make a claim for your father’s 
share?”’ 

‘‘] did. 1 told him if he would give me only 
one portion of my father’s share, I would leave 
America, become an honest man, and he would 
never see or hear of me again.”’ 

‘* Were you in carnest?”’ 

‘* I was.”’ 

‘* You would really like to become an honest 
man?”’ 

1 ¥ ee," 

‘* How is it you became a thief?’’ 

‘* Bad associations and poverty made a thief 
of me.’’ 

‘*But you appear to possess a good educa- 
tion?” 

‘* Yes, my mother became an actress and 
earned money and brought me up as a gentle- 
man. [did not know she was an actress until 
a little time before she died; 1 believed her to 
be a lady and myself a gentleman; but when 
her health failed we became very poor. I had 
not been taught a business, and I became a 
thief.”’ 

‘* And even now you would prefer to be an 
honest man?’’ 

a6 Yes.’ . 

‘© And you would have robbed your uncle?” 

‘*Yes—and I will.’ 

“* Why?’’. 

‘* He has wronged me.”’ 

‘* What do you expect to gain by your uncle’s 
death?’’ 

‘* His whole fortune.”’ | ; 

‘* How can you succeed in that?’’ 

‘*] shal] claim to be his son.”’ 

‘‘But the real son may appear upon the 
scene.’’ 

The young burglar mad¢ no answer. 

‘‘ What would you do under those circum- 
stances?’’ 

‘* The son will never appear.” 

The young man spoke in a strange tcne, and, 
there was a world of significance in his words. 
The old witch sprung to her feet, advanced, and 
laid ber staft upon the shoulder of Pell, and, in 
a terrible voice, demanded: 

‘* Answer me—what do you mean?” 

‘* Just what I say.”’ 

** You say the real sou will never appear.’’ 

**] mean it.”’ 

‘* Have you harmed him?’’ 

‘You possess supernatutal ‘powers—find 
out.”’ 

** J will find out,”’ . 

‘*Aha! it’s ag 1 thought—you are not my 
friend.”’ 

‘Yes, 1 am your friend, but 1 would have 


no harm come to ycur cousin; as to your uncle, 
1 am willing you should obtain justice from 
him.”’ 

‘‘]f the son comes to dispute my claims, 1 
can not obtain justice. ’’ 

‘* Yes, the son is a fair man; but the father 
should do you justice under certam conditions.”’ 

‘‘ Eh? what is that you say?’’ 

‘‘] say what | mean, unless you have 
harmed the scn. Tell me, have you done away 
with him?’’ 

6 nD,” 

** You swear?” 

Y yess’ 

‘‘Then why do you say he will mever ap- 
pear ?”’ 

‘* 1 can prevent it.”’ 

‘You mean to rob the father to-morrow 
night?’’ 

‘The young man remuined silent. 

‘*Come, come, you have told me se mauch, 
te}l me all.”’ 

‘* 7 do not mean to harm him.”’ 

‘© 'W hat do you mean to do?”’ 

‘* Secure certain papers. ’* 

‘* What papers are they?’’ 

‘* Proofs.”’ 

** How do you know he holds the papers?’’ 

‘* 1 know he does,”’ 

‘* You are sure?”’ 

¢¢ Yes.’’ | 

‘* Where did you get the information ?”’ 

‘‘It is not necessary for me to tel} it; it ie 
enough that I know he holds them.”’ 

‘* Have you made a demand for them?’’ 

se No. 7) 

** Why not?”’ ’ 

‘* He would destroy them.’’ 

‘* Have you seen him more than once?”” 

. Kes." | 

‘* and you made an appeal to him?’”’ | 

‘*] made an appeal to him to save me and 
save himself.’’ 

‘* And his answer was—”’ 

‘That 1 might go to the devil and do my 
worst?’ | 

‘* He did not fear you?” 

‘* He said he did not.”” 

‘* Did you threaten him?’’ : 

‘**T told him I would have my rights some 
day at all hazazds.”’ 

‘* And what did he say?’ 

‘* He laughed in my face.’”’ 

‘‘He now knows who you really clam te 
be?’’ | ; 
ee, 

‘* Did be ask you concerning his son?”’ 
ce ie : 

‘* What was your father’s name?®’’ 

‘* Henry.”’ 

‘* And your real name is Henry Pladweil?’” 

‘<That is my real name.”’ 

‘“And you would really like to become am 
honest man ?”’ 

‘* 1. would.”’ 

‘* Have you ever taken human life?’’ 

_* Never.”’ 

** You are not an assassin?”’ 

‘* Not yet,’’ answered the young manin a sige 
nificant tone. | 

‘*'Young man, 1 have heard your story and 
am disposed to be your triend.”’ 

** Can vou aid me?’’ ’ 

‘** Yes, if you will permit me.”’ 

** You hate old Pladwell?”’ 

‘* Hate him!’’. ejaculated the old witch. 

‘* Yes, you have a grudge against him.”’ 

‘We ‘will not talk about that now; how 
much money did you claim trom Mr, Plad- 
well?”’ 

‘* One hundred thousand dollars.”’ 

‘‘And what did he say?”’ 

** He laughed at me.”’ 

‘* Did he threaten you?”’ 

‘* How threaten me?’’ | 

‘* ’Fhreaten to have you arrested for the at- 
tack on him?’’ 

‘‘No; but he did say, that in good time 1 
would meet my dues.”’ 

‘* He did not exhibit any sympathy for you 
at all?” | 

‘*No; but he appeared to hate me, and glory 
in the fact that 1 was a felon.”’ | 

‘‘Once more you are really desirous ef. be- 
coming an honest man?’’ ; 

«é l am.’’ 

‘* But you are a member of one of the wert 
gangs in America.’’ 

‘*] know I am.’’ 

‘* You contemplate a crime.’’ 

‘*T am only seeking my rights.” 

‘* And you will fail.” 


“i guess not.” 

‘©'You will tail: 
punished.’’ 

‘And you, propose to aid me merely by 
warning me?’ 

e¢ Yes.’’ 

‘‘ All right old woman, I reckon out interview 
is ended.” 


you will be arrested and 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

* Wo, ycung man; weare not done with each 
ether yet. 1 propose to aid you—to save you.”’ 

“‘ What is your interest in me, old woman?” 

‘* You will see soon enough.”’ 

‘«] have been .a fool to tell you my history.”’ 

‘‘No, you have not been a fool; you have 
madeafriend. 1 ropose to give you a warn- 
ing: there is a terrible man on your track.”’ 

** Who?’”’ 

** Night-Hawk.”’ 

‘* Bah! I do not fear him,”’ 

‘* Be has your record down.”’ 

** He has, eh?’’ 

** Yes, and he could put his hand on you at 
apy moment; but, for reasons, he has per- 
mitted you to run free.”’ 

‘You appear to understand Tom Hawk’s in- 
tentions pretty well.”’ 

** Yes, 1 do.’’: 

** You know him?’’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

* And you are not a witch, after all?’ 

“fave L not proven my supernatural 
powers?’’ 7 

‘*‘ You have proven that you have been in 
eonversation with Hawk.”’ 

‘* What makes you think so?’’ 

‘* One man knows my story.” 

** Who?”’ 

‘** Mr. Pladwell,”’ 

* Well?” 

- ** And ke has told the tale to Tom Hawk, 
@ad the detective has told the tale to you. 1 see 
through it all now.”’ 

“You think you do?”’ 

Bike | Fg 

‘- You haven’t the thing down just right yet; 
out listen to me: to-morrow’s little raid will 
prove atailure. Ycu will be caught!’ 

‘‘ Ah you will betray me?” 

‘** No; but I wish to save you. 1 tell you 
Night-Hawk can put his hands on you at any 
meoment.”’ 

‘* 1f he does, I may visit your hut some day, 
oid woman.’’ Fd 

** Now you threaten me?”’ 

‘** Yes; I do.” 

‘And you will not believe 1 am your friend?’ 

‘*T don’t care who you are; I want no more 
¢alk with you!’’ 

‘* Well, look over there, young man.’’ 

The young burglar turned round and gazed 
‘jin the direction indicated; but in a moment he 
faced round, and a cry of amazement fell from 
his lips. ‘The old crone had most mysteri- 
ously disappeared and iu her place stood a man / 

A curse issued from the lips of the young 
burglar, and he made an effort as if to draw a 
weapon; but Night-Hawk had him covered, 
and said: 

are on! drop your weapon, or you will 
suffer.” 

‘You are Tom Hawk?’’, 

““That’s my name.”’ 

* And I have hetrayed myseltf!”’ 

‘* No; you have saved yourself. You ought 
to be very grateful to me. 1] am givingsyou a 
chance | could lave ‘ nipped’ you to-morrow 
might. as i have ali the points on you,’’ ; 

‘*’ Brron has betrayed meso soon, eh? 1 see 
it ai! now. ° 

Syren bas not betrayed you.”’ 

* It is not twe hours since | opened up my 
pans and you have the whole business.”’ 

‘* And no thanks te Byron for my informa- 
tion and so, young man, you remember the 
ola adage, ‘ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which taken at the ficod ieads on to fort- 
une you are on that tide at this moment. you 
can become az honest man of you can suffer as 
afelon. The choice is your own.’”’ 

“What are you getting at, anyhow?”’ 

** T sympathize with you.”’ . 

“ Yus, to get me in ‘hock’ ”’ 

“{ could have arrested ycu a dozen times: I 
qoet-d exrest you now, but I have permitted you 
io go free, 1 could have arrested you that night 

ba set to rob me on the road, but I let you go 
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+ ‘* } ve taid you why, 1 had an idea that there 


was some excuse for you; indeed I suspected 
the truth concerning your relationship to Mt. 
Pladwell.’’ 

‘* Bah! he told you ail.”’ 

‘* He did not tell me a word: he only engaged 
me to ‘ nip’ you.”’ 

‘* And do you mean to tell me that you let 
me go free in my own interest?”’ 

‘* Not altogether; but 1 could have closed in 
on you any time, 1 can close in on you now.”’ 

‘“ Why don’t you?” 

‘* Simply, because 1 wish to become your 
friend and make an honest man of you.”’ 

“ Do you think that is possible?’ 

‘* It may be.”’ 

‘* And what is your plan concerning me? I 
suppose you will advise me to ‘ skip’ and leave 
my uncle in peace.’ 

pe a Mea 

‘*] won’t do it. You can arrest me as soon as 
you are in mind to do so; l’ve a little bomb to 
explode yet.” 

‘* I wish to see justice done.” 

‘** You do?”’ 

<é Yes.’’ 

‘* Can ycu do anything toward having 
dons toward me?’’ 

‘* 1 think I can.’ 

** What can you do?”’ 

‘‘Now 1 know all the tacts, I will see Mr. 
Pladwell.’’ 

** "Well?’! 

‘1 will find out if your tale is true.’’ 

‘* All right; what then?’ 

‘© If it is true, I will advise him to do what is 
right toward you.” 

‘* And if he retuses?”’ 

‘*] will take your side of the case, and com- 
pel him to do what is just.’’ 

‘‘ You appear to be a pretty good fellow, 
Tom Hawk.” 

‘* Lam.” 

‘** So 1l’ve heard said, even by the men whom 
you have been running down.” 

*< They told you ] was a man of my 

66 Yes.’”’ 

‘* Ali right, you can trust me; there are ex- 
cuses for you. And new, if.you are willing to 
stop right short in your bad career, you will 
come out all right, and 1. will help you.” 

_ ** You ofter to become my friend?” 

‘** Yes, 1 do.”’ 

**] accept your ofter.”’ 

‘** You are sincere?”’ 

‘*T am, I swear 1 am!”’ 

‘** All right, 1 will become your friend!” 

‘* And now what do you want me to do?’’ 

‘Go to your lodging and remain there until 
1 call tor you to-morrow; do not leave the 
house under any pretense whatever.’’ 

‘* You will come to see me?” 

**] will; and now no more to-night, but re- 
member one thing, I am sincere; you have a 
good chance to come out all right, but if you 
attempt any crcoked business you are a docmed 
man; no fellow can trifle with me.”’ 

‘*T am satisfiel ot that, and glad to have won 
such a triend.”’ 


justice 


word?’”’ 


‘* You cwe my friendship to your misfortune: 


as 1 said, there is an excuse for you, but now 
that excuse ceases; you have a chance to Le- 
come an honest man, and if you make one false 
move 1’m down on you, and you will meet the 
consequence of al! your evil deeds.”’ 

‘*] swear 1 am only too glad of the chance 
ot becoming an honest man; i became a rogue 
only after ] learned of my own and my mother’s 
wrongs,”’ 

‘You have a chance to prove that; good- 
night.’” — 

Upon the morning following the incidents 
we have described, the detective went to see 
Miss Emily North, and his salutation was: 
‘* My dear child, 1 have great news for you.” 


a 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

'HE young iady upon hearing the detective’s 
declaration permitted a bright, giad smile to 
beam a!) over her lovely face as she said: 

‘* You bad promised mé good news and 1 
have waited for it ever since.”’ 

‘* | have solved the mystery.” 

** What mystery?’’ 

‘‘'The mysterv of the double of your 
affianced.’’ 

** And Charles?”’ 

‘* He is all that you have ever believed him 
to be, my dear child.’ 

‘* And is he safe?’’ 

v8 1 have every reason te believe that he is 
gate,’’ 


truth. 

When the detective had concluded his start- 
ling narrative the girl said: 

‘‘ Why did you not demand an explanation 
from him when you first met and have saved 
all this anxiety?”’ 

‘* Ah, my dear child, you do not understand; 
it was necessary that I should prepare myself te 
listen to his story; and again, I had other busi- 
ness on hand, end it was necessary that I sheuld 
run all the games together, It’s all right. [ 
was not taking any risks or losing any chan 
and 1 am the winnet.”’ | 

‘* And Charles?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I shall find him.’’ 

‘‘ Why not at once?”’ 

‘¢ Justice must first be dond”’ 

**To whom?”’ 

‘** Henry Pladwell.”’ 

* You are so good and wise, I can not ques- 
tion anything that you may propose.”’ 

‘*] have a strange statement to make; | fesy 
Mr. Pladwell, senior, is not a truly just may. * 

The girl did no make an answer. 

‘* He is prejudiced against you.”’ 

‘‘Do not mind me in this matter.” 

‘* Yes; 1 propose to take advantage of thi) 
position tp compel that old gentleman to do thy 
fair thing all round, And now, good-bye; you 
may not see me tor a day or two. 1 only came 
to let you know that all was right. Charles 
Pladwell is a gentleman, and, I believe, a nobla 
and generous young man, and, if He 1s right, all 
wil] come out right in the end.”’ 

‘If anything is left to the generosity of 
Charles, you may be essured all will certainty 
be right ”’ 

‘* We shall see. Be patient, hopeful, and hap. 
py until you see me again; and now, Emily, 
geod-morning.’’ 

Tom Hawk proceeded to the Castle. He was 
mounted on his magnificent horse, Badger, and, 
as he rode over the mountain, it only needed 
that he should have been clad in mail to appear 
like a verilable knight of the middle ages, 

The detective secn reached the Castle, und 
was sbown into the library, where, a few tno- 
ments later, he was joined by Mr. Phad well. 

The detective looked stern and solemn, while 
Mr. Pladwell attempted to act quite cheerful 
and chirpy; but it was plain to the visitor that 
he did not feel as he would make it appear. 

As he entered the room Mr. Pladwell ex.. 
claimed: : 

‘* Have you come at Jast to tell me that you 
have caught the rascal?’ 

‘Yes, sir; I caught him a Jong time ago.” 

‘* 1s he in jail?”’ 

‘* Not yet.” 

‘** He will be?”’ 

** ] don’t know yet. 
and see you first.”’ 

‘* You could bave spared yourself the trouble. 
I have no sympathy for him. The rascal has 
taken advantage of a fatai resemblance to in- 
augurate a cunning scheme; but 1 do nct mean 
to be robbed—no, sir!’’ 

‘* He bas told you his stcry?”’ 

‘* He has told me a story.” 

‘** And you do not believe his tale?’’ 

‘* Certainly 1 do not; my brcther was a gem- 
tleman. This resemblance is accidental; the 
siory is concocted.”’ 

‘* You really believe so, sii?’ 

** Certainly I do.’’ 

‘‘? am really glad that you do; it accounts 
for your determination.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; 1 do not mean to be imposed upon 
by every rogue who chooses to come here and 
claim to be a relative!”’ 

‘‘There is no doubtsabout this young man’s 
relationship to you, sir.’’ 

Mr. Plad well turned paic, and exelaimed: 

‘* Has he made you a party to the fraud?”’ 

‘¢ No, sir. And vow let me teil you, from 
the very first moment my eyes rested upon that 
young man, | was satisfied he was not your 
son, and was just as well satisfied that he was 
a relative, and that there was a mystery to be 
solved; and that is why I never amested the 
youth.”’ 

** And you think you have solved the mys 
tery?’’ 

** Yes, sir, 1 have soived the mystery.” 


I thought 1 would come 


me ae aohgthghe 
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‘If you believe his story, you have been im- 
posed upon.’”’ 

‘* You think so?” 

‘*Mr. Pludwell, I know his tale to be true!’’ 

‘‘ How do you know it to be true?’’ 

‘*T have proved it!” 

‘* Ah! that alters the case!’’ said the owner 
of the Castle. 

‘‘T wouldn’t permit you, sir, to be imposed 
upon by an impostor, and I determined to prove 
the young man’s tale, and I gathered the real 
points before I permitted him to tell his story 
to me.”’ | 

‘ Will you tell me how you have learned that 
his tale is true?”’ 

‘* No, sir.”’ 

‘Then I reserve the right to disbelieve it.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to hear you say it, sir!”’ 

“ Indeed, why?” 

‘‘ Simply because you compel me to go over 
to the assistance of the young man.”’ 

** You may & that and not keep him out of 
rison. He made an attempt to rob this house. 
[e made a murderous assault upon me. I can 

send ‘him to prison.’’ 

‘1 admit that you can.”’ 

‘‘ His claims will not save him from going to 
prison.”’ | 

‘‘No, sir, nor will his going to prison save 
you from making an accounting of his father’s 
former interest in your business. All he has to 
do is to prove that he is the legal heir of Henry 
Pladwell, and that he can do!” 

‘* Never, sir!”’ . 

“ My name is Tom Hawk, and I tell you 1 
can prove it, and then you may be compelled to 
go to more trouble than a proper and just pri- 
vate settlement would cost.’’ 

‘‘ What am I to understand, sir?”’ 

‘‘ You are to understand that this young man 
is to have his just rights.’’ 

‘‘ And 1am also to understand that you be- 
come his champion?’’ ° 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

‘But you are the principal witness against 
him as a robber?” 

“<< Voe, sin.” 

‘* Will you seek to prevent his conviction?”’ 

“ No, sir; on the contrary, if I am compelled 
to arrest him, I will urge him to plead guilty.”’ 

‘* And then?’ 

‘‘ My plans are my own.” 

‘* And what do you ask me to do?”’ 

‘Leave the matter to your son,”’ 

‘“ My son?”’ ; 

** Yes.” 

‘* Where is he?”’ 

‘‘ Never mind; will you leave the settlement 
to him?’’ 

‘7 must consider the matter.”’ 

‘«T have one more request to make.”’ 

‘* You wish to make a demand on your own 
behalf, I suppose?’’ 

‘* No, .sir.”’ 

‘* Well, what is it you desire?’’ 


‘* How?”’ 

-“T can not bring myself to acknowledge as a 
relative of a young min who is known as a thief 
—a common midnight burglar.”’ 

‘Is it your name you are seeking to save and 
not your money?” 

‘‘T care nothing for the money!”’ 

‘‘T am rejoiced to hear you say so, sir.”’ 

‘* | speak the truth.” 

‘¢ Then listen to me; you are proposing just 
the course to bring disgrace upon your name.”’ 

‘Can I not proclaim this young man an im- 
postor?”’ 

‘¢ And he can prove his claim.’’ 

‘* This is terrible.’’ 

‘‘One moment, sir; listen to me.”’ 

The detective proceeded and presented the 


‘| case of young Henry Pladwell in its true light. 


The master of the Castle listened to the end. 

‘7 am your friend in this matter, sir, and the 
friend of your son.” 

‘‘ And you insist upon my consent to his 
marriage with this woman who is theconsort 
and-companion of a gang of thieves?”’ 

‘‘ On the contrary, sir, she is a true and noble 
young wornan.”’ 

The detective proceeded, and related all the 
circumstances as far as Miss North was con- 
cerned; and when he had concluded, Mr, Plad- 
well said: 

‘<1 am glad to hear all you have told me. I 
have been laboring under a great mistake all 
this time.”’ 

‘Yes, sir; and now you must be careful that 
you do not commit a graver mistake,”’ 

‘In refusing to settle with this young man?”’ 

“* Yes, sir : 

‘Tf I was fully convinced that he would be- 
come a worthy man, I would not hesitate a mo- 
ment.”’ . 

‘‘- You have heard his whole story?” 

“So OBS, ; } 

‘* All the particulars of his life, as far as he 
can relate them?”’ 

‘é Yes.’’ 

‘Then I have nothing to say; I leave this 
matter to your own conscience.”’ 

_ ‘*T am willing to act under your advice.’’ 

‘* Wholly?”’ 

sé Ves > 

‘‘Bnough. It will not take me long to de- 
cide?”’ 

‘* And your decision is—’’ 

‘* You’shall have my decision in a few days— 
possibly hours,’ 

‘* And when shall I seeemy son?’ 

‘<T will not render my decision until your son 
is present.”’ 

** And he is safe and well?”’ 

‘*T have every reason to believe that he is; 
but you shall know all very speedily.’’ 

The detective left the room, mounted his 
horse, and rode away. He rode directly to the 
cottage where the young man Henry Pladwell 
lived. He found the young man awaiting his 
coming. Tom Hawk dismounted and motioned 


‘‘ Did you have anything to do with the ac- 
cident?”’ 

“No. sir, 

.“ You will swear to that?”’ 

“*T will.”’ 

‘‘Why did he not communicate with his 
family?”’ | 

‘*T would not let him do so.”’ 

‘*‘ How could you prevent it?"’ 

‘‘ He was in a private hospital; all his letters 
were suppressed at my request.”’ 


‘« And that is why his folks have not heard 
from him?’’ 

6é Yes. 9 

3 eee he will be here to-day?’ 

¢é es.’ J 

‘* He will come alone?”’ 

‘‘No; a friend will bring him to me.” 

‘* Here?”’ 

“é Yes.’ > 

‘* When do you expect them?” 

‘* By the noon train.”’ 


. 


‘* And now one word more; suppose your 


uncles settles with you, what are your inten- 
tions?’ : 

‘To leave the country.”’ 

‘* You will leave at once?’’ 

te Yes. %? 

‘** It is best.’’ 

Yos ar.” 

‘* You are liable to arrest here.”’ 

‘* 7] know that, sir.’’ 


‘‘And again, your associates would never 
give you any peace; they would turn against 

ou.”’ 7 
we I know that, sir.”’ 

‘* All right; you will receive the amount you 
claim,” ° 

‘* One hundred thousand ?”’ 

‘* Yes; but you will be compelled to sign a 
quit claim absolute.”’ 


“JT will do it, and 1 shall always be thankful 
to you.” 

‘You have every reason to be thankful to 
me; were it not for me you would be a crimi- 
nal; were it not for me you would be in jail 
awaiting trial, or you would already be in prison 
for life.” 

‘*T will never forget your service.”’ 

‘« J will tell you how you can) best repay it.’’ 

‘* How, sir?’’ 

‘‘ Become an honest man.”’ 

‘* T will.’’ | 

Later on in the afternoon Charles Pladwell 
arrived. The young man looked sick, but the 
resemblance between the two cousins was in- 
deed most remarkable. 


The cousins were introduced. <A long expla- 
nation followed, and Charles and Henry Plad- 
well proceeded in company to the Castle. 

The father and uncle and the detective met 
in the library. All matters were settled, and it 
was arranged that a meeting should take place 
in NewYork on the following day. 

Henry Pladwell left the house, and after he 


‘Your son is engaged to marry a very estim- | his protégé to follow. They walked to the : : 
able young iatys wee demand ae aa econ-*| grove where the talk had occurred the previous had oT the detective summoned Charles into 


sent to the union.”’ 


‘* You demand it?”’ 
‘*Tado,”” 


—_——_— 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


A MOMENT the master of the house paced the 
floor. He was evidently laboring under great 
agitation, and it was some time before he spoke; 
at length, however, he ejaculated: 

‘‘ This is a terrible position for me.’’ 

‘‘T thought you loved your son?”’ 

‘‘1 do; and it is for his sake I am acting in 
this matter.’’ 

‘‘ You are acting for your son?”’ 

et. -ee 

‘* What is your purpose?”’ 

‘To save his name,”’ 

‘* Save his name?’ 

<é Yes.’’ 


night. . 

‘‘ Where is your cousin?’’ demanded Night- 
Hawk. 

‘* You mean Charles Pladwell?”’ 

6c Yes:”’ 

‘*‘ Before 1 answer your question let me ask 
you what is the decision concerning myself?”’ 

‘*T will answer no questions until I know 
where Charles Pladwell can be found.’’ 

‘*T expect him here to-day.’’ 

‘* Have you communicated with him ?’’ 

sé Yes. 3? 

**'Tell me all about it.”’ 

‘* Charles Pladwell has been sick in a public 
hospital. He was injured accidentally, and he 
has been lying in the hospital for over three 
months.”’ 

‘* How was he injured?”’ 

‘‘He was about sailing for South America, 
cae rig injured the day the ship was to. have 
sailed.’”’ 


THE END. 


the parlor. When the young man had crossed 
the threshold the door was closed, and two glad 
cries sounded in the detective’s ears. 


Emily North was in the parlor awaiting her | 


lover. 

We will not relate what occurred, if is un- 
necessary; those scenes have been too often de- 
scribed. 

Night-Hawk had performed the romantic part 
of his work well and he wag present at the mar- 
riage of his protégés, Charles and Emily, and on 
the night of the marriage both thanked him for 
his noble work in their behalf. 


Night-Hawk had an interview on the steamer 
dock a week later with a young man who was 
going to England, and many a word of good 
advice was dropped in the prospective passen- 
ger’s ear. 

Then our hero returned to the country to 
trace the gang, and his adventures will form 
the subject of another narrative. 
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all tinged with the best impulses and the noblest aspirations of the humas 
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THE episodes in the life of a charming but very practical young lady 
who moves imperiously through life, swaying hearts by her many ac: 
complishments, and meeting with many exciting adventures, are pict- 
uresquely described in this novel with a rare blending of realism an@ 
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10 Leonie Locke; or, The Romance of a Beautiful New 
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BY LAURA JEAN LIBBRY. 
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THE daily life of a New York working-gir! gifted with beauty ané@ 
talents which fit her for a high sphere, with the trials, temptations, heart- 
burnings and delights which enter into her existence are beautifully 
portrayed in this delightful love story. It is a novel sure to fascinate all 
who read its pages. 
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BY LAURA JEHAN LIBBEY. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 

ALL heeds of romantic literature who have read this pretty love 
story pronounce it to be one of the best that Miss Libbey has written. I¢ 
is bright in every line, interesting in every incident, and entertaining 
from the beginning to the finish. There is nothing dull or commen- 
place in the story, and all will find it well worthy of perusal. Read i, 
and you will be pleased. 


{2 Ida Ghaloner’s Heart; or, The Husband’s Trial. 


BY LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 


PRICE 25 CENTs. 


Mrs. Comfort in this entrancing story.portrays with rare skill the 
workings of the human heart in its various emotions. Her scenes are all 
sketched from actual life, and the incidents are so thoroughly invested with 
realism that the reader becomes spell-bound under their magical influence, 
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Zweite Hialfte.. 20 


23 Barftissele, von B. Auerbach........... ROE ge 
24 Das Nest der ZaunkGnige, von G. ros the. ikebins We 
25 Frithlingsboten, von E. Werner........:.csseee- 10 
26 Zelle No. 7, von Pierre Zacone.. ...... vient en ot 20 
27. Die junge Frau, von H. Wachenhusen....... Spaie we 
28 Buchenheim, von Th. von Varnbiiler............. 10 
29 Auf der Bahn des Ver brechens, von E. A. Kénig 20 
30 Brigitta, von Berth. Auerbach........... jwdeghekiyae 
31 Im Schillingshof, von E. Marlitt..,... bewedvncdbon SO 
$2 Gesprengte Fesseln, VON TC. Werner. 35 <cee deans 10 
33 Der Heiduck, von Hans Wachenhusen........... 20 
34 Die Sturmhexe, von Grifin-M. Keyserling...... . 10 
35 Das Kind Bajazzo’ Ss, von E. A. Koénig............ 20 
36 “ Brfider vom deutschen Hause, von Gustav 
Trey. oP eee weer we ewer een ewennee *eteeeoevee eee e eevee 
‘37 Der Wil dieb, von F. Gerstiicker........ giohereve, 2G 
-38 Die Verlobte, von Rob. Waldmiiller.............. 20 
39 Der Doppelgiinger, von L. Schiicking.....:...... 10 
40 Die weisse Frau von Greifenstein, von E. Fels... 20 
41 Hans und Grete, von Fr. Spielhagen Tree ff 10 
42 Mein Onkel Don J uan, von H. Hopfen......4..... 20 
43 Markus K6nig, von Gustav pl 4) RA pa : 20 
44 Bie schénen Amerikanerinnen, von Fr. Spiel- 
MIRE SN he chs Soe Petals a bk as paisalk Sin net gi Saeeks 
45 Das grosse Loos, von A. Konig .................. 
‘46 Zur Ehre Gottes, von Sacher, und Ultimo, von F. 
’ Spielhag Ons ..% e wwe ee eet bosses seeersespaseserse sees 10 
47 Die Geschwister, von Gustav Breytagvecises. ices 20 
48 Bischof und Konig, von Mariam Tanger, und Der 
iratenkOnig, von M. Jokai...: 2.2... cece ec cee. 10 
49 Reichsgrafin Gisela, von Marlitt..............% sito 20 
-50 Bewegte Zeiten, von Leon Alexandrowitsch akon 10 
51 Um Ehre und Leben, von E: Aj Kénig.?... 00... 20 
52 Aus einer kleinen Stadt, von Gustav Freytag.. eee 20 
53 Hildegard, von Ernst von Waldow..... Ae »». 10 
54 Dame Orange, von Hans Wachenhusen.......... 20 
55 Johannisnacht, von M. Schmidt... --2..........0- 10 
56 Angela, von Fr. Spielhagen.. sE-sp eee aD 
57 Falsche Wege, von J. von Brun-Barnow......... 10 
58 Versunkene Welten, von W. Jensen.. .......... 20 
59 Die Wohnungssucher, von A. von Winterfeld.. . 10 
60 Kine Million, von E. A. Koénig..................6. 20 
61 Das Skelet, von. F..Spielhagen, und Das Friélen: 
haus, von Gustav zu Putlitz. >... ce. 10 


62 Soll und Haben, von G. Freytag. Erste Hiilfte:. 20 


62-Soli und Haben, von G. Freytag. Zweite Hilfte 20 
63 Schloss Griinwald, yon Charlotte Fielt....*=.... - 10 


65 Die Erlebnisse einer Schutzlosen, von K. Sutro- 
OS RRR SET EEY SSS GEE EE GT Aart a Te 10 


66 Das Haideprinzesschen, von E. Marlitt.......... 


20 

7 Die Geyer-Wally, von Wilh. von Hillern AYO Ge 10 
68 Idealisten, von A. -Reinow: ..i-..i3 09; Su eulale rhs 20 
69 Am Altar, von KH. Werner............ccvcvecacnes 10 
70 Der Konig der Luft, von A. von Winterfeld...... 20 
71 Moschko von Parma, von Karl E. Franzos....... 10 
5 Schuid und Stihne, von Ewald A. BOnig. .....° 401s 20 


ee a a ee ee a a a 


ilfte 
%3 In Reih’ und Glied, von Fr. Spielhagen. Zweite’ 
DOOR NE os ai a eon k Mtns oukls bab ws eis) 20 
74 Geheimnisse einer kleinen Stadt, von A. von Win- 
ps RYE See eam Oe aun MGM ae Coorg NS Ee hy as 10 
75 Das bak ay am Rhein, von B, Auerbach. Erste 
BO es IT RIS DHT BRS SAL abe LYN 2 
%5 Das Landhaus am Rhein, von Berth. Auerbach. 
PPE MOTs. arc. 4 sc hdicicy Hoe aavow Eh ogdace vce 20 
%6 Clara Vere, von Friedrich Spielhagen............ 10 

°7% Die Frau Biirgermeisterin, von G. Ebers........ 20 
%8 Aus eigener Kraft, von W ith. Vv. Hillern.......... 20 
79 Ein Kampf um’s Recht, von K. Franzos......... 20 
80 Prinzessin Schnee, von Marie Widdern.......... 1 
81 Die. zweite Frau, von E. Marlitt.................. 20 
$2 Benvenuto, von Fanny Lewald ...2.9..5......... 10 
$3 Pessimisten, von F. von Stengel We PA eee ah eee 20 
84 Die Hofdame der Erzherzogin, von F. von Witz- 

' Jeben-Wendelstein.. ... 20. .0.......000. pe ae 10 
85 Ein Vierteljahrhundert, von B. Young .......... 20 
86 Thiiringer Erzablungen, von E. Marlitt.......... 10 
87 Der Erbe von. Mortella, von A. Dom............. 20 
88 Vom armen egyptischen Mann, von Hans Wa- 

CAO io oS en wiclthis< Wines cide ee Bah hak Wdeeoen 10 
89 Der goldene Schatz aus dem dreissigjitirigen 
Krieg, von E. A. K6nig........ dies tal .ig Ubi adres 20 | 


90 Das Friulein von St. Amaranthe, von R. von 


ORE RTE ARE BL aI Ce OE ER! bag nee aOR 10 
91 Der Fiirst von Montenegro, von A. v. Winterfeld 20 
92 Um ein Herz, von E. Falk .......... eealasnew cous 10 
93 Uarda, von Georg’ bereisct....... gvint. eres ee 20 
-94 In der zw6lften Stunde. von Fried. Spielhagen, 
und Ebbe und Fluth, von M.-Widdern......... 10 
95 Die von Hohenstein, von Fr. Spielhagen. Erste 
RRA SBS TEE, ge PA Ia A a RY 
95 Die von Hohenstein, von Fr. Spielhagen. Zweite 
PEG aki Ni pos Bs toi 02 eal Ayia dee Ha mire oo8 s 20 
96 Deutsch und Slavisch, von Lucian Herbert..... 10 


97 Im Hause des Commerzien. Raths, von Marlitt... 20 
98 Helene, von H. Wachenhusen, und Die Prinzes- 


sin von Portugal, von A. Meissner............. 10 
99 Aspasia, von Robert Hammerling............... 20 
100 Ekkehard, von Victor v. Scheffel.:... peveseakeas 20 


101 Ein arent um Rom, von F. Dahn. Erste Hiilfte 20 
101 Ein Kampf um Rom, von F. Dahn. Zweite Hialfte 20 
102 Spinoza, von Berth. "Auerbach. . 
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1038 Von der Erde zum Mond, von J. Verne lee Sty 10 
104 Der ''odesgruss der Legionen, von G. Samarow. 20 
105 Reise um den Mond, von Julius WORKED. co cadivee 10 
106 Fiirst und Musiker, VOR DAK, Pe os eek Be 20 
107 Nena Sahib, von J. Retcliffe. te Band...... 20 
107 Nena Sahib. von J. Retcliffe. Zweiter Band.... 20 
107 Nena Sahib, von J. Retcliffe. Dritter Band..... 20 
108 Reise nach dem Mittelpunkte der Erde, von J. 
WANE so Fo oo rod chee Ges cnwel va’ babe) Ska clcle ae 10 
109 Die silberne Hochzeit, von S pha ey hat Se 10 
110 Das Spukehaus, von A. von Winterfeld.. Fa ot 20 
111 Die Erben des Wahnsinns. von T, Marx.......... 10 
112 Der Ulan, von Joh, van Dewall....,........se0.. 10 
113 Um hohen Preis. von E. Werner............... .- 20 
114 Schwarzwialder Dorfgeschichten, von B. Auer 
RRRGM.’  \ROEBUS TEMG ab os 5 o's 6 kc om ve e's cc mowie. 20 
114 Schwarzwilder Dorfgeschichten, von B. Auer. 
bach. Zweite Hiilfte.............. 3.200. “he 
115 Reise um die Erde, von Julius Verne............ 10 
116 Casars Ende, von S. J. R., (Schluss von 104)..... 20 
117 Auf Capri, von Car] Detiot. i 19M ned eo, 6. pats. LR 
118 Severa, von E. Hartner...............0005 Genesee. eu 
119 Kin Arzt der Seele, vom Wilh. von Hillern hee was 20 
120 Die Livergnas, von Hermann Willfried......__.. 10 
121 Zwanzigtausend Meilen unterm Meer, von Jul. 
ah ROR aed Senge Santana é Palabinwd cll yie 20 
122 Mutter und Sohn, von A. Godin...... Kodehs ie eee ae 
123 Das Haus des Fabrikanten, von G. Samarow.... 20 
124 Bruderflicht und Liebe, von L. Schiicking.. 10 
125 Die Rémerfahrt der Epigonen, von G. Samarow. 
TOO RO eh Me a ees a i a Oe 20 
125 Die Rémerfahrt der Epigonen, von G. Samarow. 
SAPUGRPRINEU ED 8 58 chokes Wa 8a do naRiniere'aly SE SOS 20 
126 Porkeles und Porkelessa, von J. Rakin ata 5 ae 10 
127 Ein FriedensstGrer, von Victor Bliithgen, und 
Der heimliche tast, VOU Re BYP. os osc c se ce cd 
128 Schéne Frauen, von R. Edmund Hahn.......... + 10 
129 Bakchen und Thyrsostriiger, von A, Niemann.. . 20 
130 Getrennt, Roman von E. Polko........2......... 10 
131 Alte Ketten, Roman von. L. Schiicking .. eee 
132 Ueber die Wolken, von Wilhelm Jensen.......... 10 


133 Das Gold des Orion, von H. Rosenthal-Bonin.... 10 
134 Um den Halbmond, von Gr. Samarow. Erste 


RNB os Soi ack aoe he ibs e bacb wd DREE EM ealeeR Lowe c. 
134 Um aon Halbmond, von Gr. Samarow. Zweite 

PRBITON OSU os case. oan s ees pee EAN, 20 
135 Troubadour - Novellen, von P. leyap): Bibbs copie dey 10 


136 Der Schweden-Schatz, von H. Wachenhusen.... 20 
137 Die Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts und Das Bild 
des Kaisers, von Wilh. Hauff,. .........6..04... 10 
138. Modelle, Hist. Roman, von A. von Winterfeld.. . 20 
139 Der Krieg um die Haube, von Stefanie Keyser... 10 
140 Numa Roumestan, von Alphonse Daudet.. 20 
141 Spiitsommer, Novelle von C. von Sydow, ‘und 


Engelid, Novelle von Balduin Méllhausen...... 10 
142 Bartoloméus, von Brusehaver, und Musma Cus- 
salin, Novellen von L. Ziemssien Ee epee he tee 20 
143 Ein gemeuchelter Dichter, Komischer Roman 
von A. von Winterfeld. Erste BAT, sco bao Sk 20 
148 Ein gemeuchelter Dichter, Komischer Roman 
von A. von Winterfeld. Zweite Halfte........ 20 
144 Kin Wort, Neuer Roman von G. Kbers. ....., .... 20 
145 Novellen, von Paul Heyse............../......... 10 
146 Adam Homo in Versen: von Paludan-Miiller.... 20 
147 Ihr einziger Bruder, von W. Héimburg ......... 10 
148 Ophelia, Roman von H. von Lankenau.. ...... ‘, 20 
149 Nemesis, von Helene von Hiilsen................ 10 
150 Felicitas, Histor. Raman von F. Dahn.... .....- «10 
151 Die Claudier, Roman von Ernst Eckstein....... 20 
152 Hine Verlorene, von Leopold Kompert.......... 10 
153 Luginsland, Roman von Otto Roquette.......... 20 
154 Im Banne der Musen, von W. Heimburg........ 10 | 
155 Die Schwester, von L. Schiicking.......... woke 10 
156 Die Colonie, von Friedrich Gersticker........... 20 
157 Deutsche Liebe, Roman von M. Miiller.......... 10 


Erste Halfte.... 20 
Zweite Hilfte.. . 20 
159 Debora, Roman von W, Miiller......2...2.,... Pay ot 


158 Die Rose von Delhi, von Fels. 
158 Die Rose von Delhi, von Fels. 


160 Eine Mutter, von Friedrich Ger sikcker: ni @ ss eas 20 
161 Friedhofsblume, von W. von Hillern..........-. 10 
162 Nach der ersten Liebe, von K. Frenzel..:. ... 20 
163 Gebannt und érldst, von E. Werner.............. 20 
164 Uhlenhans, Homan von Fried. Spielhagen....... 20 
165 Klytia, Roman von G. Taylor............... eee |, 


166 Mayo, "Erzihlung Vou. Fi deindan.: oi... ; dene ces 10 
167 Die Herrin von Ibichstein, von F. Henkel....... 20 


168 Die Saxoborussen, von Gr. Samarow. Erste 
Jc i") Reap es Bier eh Berge ALE sere TT eCN Me me eee 28 
168 Die Saxoborussen,; von Gr. Samarow. Zweite 
A re rig any Grit EE ar ai saeves 
169 Serapis, Roman von G. Ebers .............cceese 20 
170 Kin Gottesurtheil, Roman von BE. Werner........ 10 
171 Die Kreuzfahrer, Roman von Felix Dahn....... 20 
172 Der Erbe von Weidenhof, von F. Pelzeln....... 20 
173 Die Reise nach dem Schicksal, von K. Franzos.. 10 
174 Villa Schénow, Roman von W. Raabe.......... 10 
175 Das Vermiichtniss, von Ernst Eckstein: Erste 
PA LOO S55 ing va oe ee See: Cs UE 26 
175 Das Vermiichtniss, von Ernst Eckstein. Zweite o6 
te e@eePoaoeeeaseeetewn et FCCC H estes eeeeneeeete eeeee eee 
176 Herr und Frau Bewer, von P. Lindau........... 18 
177 Die Nihilisten, von Joh. Seherr. ..........e6..025 10 
178 Die Frau mit den Karfunkelsteinen, ‘yon E. 
Peer 2s... ina co whieh uch tae x eeees Mea telacs 28 
179 Jetta, von George Taylor....°......... pe Pear ye 20 
180 Die Stieftochter, WUE sh RMIRORD rk PY 5 cco Adie ain'e 20 
181 An der Heil uelle, von Fried. Spielhagen.. ahs 
182 Was der Todtenkopf erzihit, von M, Jokai...... 20 
183 Der Zigeunerbaron, von M. JO 10 
184 Himmlische u. irdische Liebe, von Paul Heyse. 20 
185 Ehre, Roman von O. Schubin................ oe ts 
186 Violanta, Roman von E. Eckstein Fae. A Wee 
187 Nemi, Erziblung von H. Wachenhusen ......... 


20 
10 
188 Strandgut, von Joh. von Dewall. Erste Hialfte.. 2 
188 Strandgut, von Joh. von Dewall. Zweite Hilfte 20 
189 Homo sum, von Georg Ebers................ .+. 20 
190 Eine Aegyptische K6nigstochter, von G. Ebers. 
Erste Hilfte. 
190 Eine Aegyptische Kénigstochter, von G. Ebers. 
Piweite: BUS s.. tase 0. 6x8 dais cease aos ee ee be 
191 Sanct Michael, von E. Werner. Erste Hilfte ... 
191 Sanct Michael, von E. Werner. Zweite Hilfte .. 
192 Die Nilbraut, von Georg Ebers. Erste Hiilfte.. 


?0 
20 
20 
20 
192 Die Nilbraut, von Georg Ebers. Zweite Hilfte. 20 
193 Die Andere, von W. Heimburg....... APPR chp prions x 

20 

20 


194 Ein armes Midchen, ven W. Heimburg......... 
195 Der Roman der Stiftsdame, von Paul Heyse..... 


196 Kloster Wendhusen, von W. Heimburg ......... 
197 Das Vermichtniss Kains, won Sacher-Masoch. . 


MSAD 0 5-5 ovo WE aah v's olden Ciudad sles 20 
197 Das Vermichtniss Kains, von Sacher-Masoch. 
Zweite Hiifte....,...:...,... dé 9.64 Nue khapeereipesil's 28 
198 Frau Venus, von Karl Frenzel ...........0...... 20 
199 Eine Viertelstunde Vater, von F. W. Hacklinder 1@ 
200 Heimatklang, von E. Werner............... renee || ie 
201 Herzenskrisen, Roman von W. Heimburg...... 20 
202 Die Schwestern, Roman von G. Ebers...... wate ae 
203 Der Egoist, von E. Werner................ sgchad ae 
204 Salvatore, von Ernst Eckstein.... .......... oe 20 
205 Lumpenmiillers Lieschen, von Ww. Heimburg... 20 
206 Das einsame Haus, von Adolf Streckfuss..... .. 20 
207 Die verlorene Handschrift, von GustayY Freytag. 
MOPMUO EELS O31 oes hr dae Coe ek ke bokeh owekh 20 
207 Die verlorene Handscnrift, von Gustav: ruth ns 
ZWEIG TARE GG vis 6 '55-0's b:0.9 vg Unies othe ce yaw Flo-eer'e 20 
208 Das Eulenhaus, von E. Marlitt................. . 
209 Des Herzens Golgatha, Roman von H. Wachen- 
OTE 55 Piet Sais she Vin dhmsk cin 0 WA 6 BMS hath dle a Ba 6 APRESS 
210 Aus dem Leben meiner Alten: ‘Freundin, von 
W (BRS uree a ie as bi. 3 pan Roe eas aes >. 2 
211 Die Gred, Roman von G. Ebers. Erste Hilfte.. 20 
211 Die Gred, Roman von G. Ebers. Zweite Hilfte 20 
212 Trudchens Heirath, von Wilh. parupsiail: cess oe 20 
213 Asbein, von Ossip Schubin. . awed spe ee ee 
214 Die Alpenfee, von E. Werner ........ secet.ccen OO 
215 Nero, von E. Eckstein. Erste Hilfte. cceccepes oO 
215 Nero, von E. Eckstein. Zweite Hilfte....0..... 20 
216 Zwei Seelen, von Rud. Lindau... ....ce.i.esceee-- 20: 
217 Man6ver- u. Kriegsbilder, von Joh. von Dewall 1@ 
218 ‘Lore von Tollen, von W. Heimburg............. 20 
219 Spitzen, Roman von P, Lindau... .........2..... 20 
220 Der Referendar, Novelle von Ernst Eckstein. .... 10 
221 Das Geiger- Evchen, Roman von A. Dom........ 20 
222 Die Gétterburg, von M. Jokai v......: a as 20 
223 Der Kronprinz und die deutsche Kaiserkrone, 
WON, GO. POV tae Foo ps es wehbe a eee Caen 19 
224 Nicht im Geleise, Roman.von Ida Boy-Ed.. Oe > 
225 Camilla, Roman von E. Eckstein ................ 20 * 
226 nie. Erziihlung aus biblischer Zeit von Georg 
PEON. Fees. ch cass bn e's b chee cies OER ES ee aa ee 
227 Am Belt, Roman von Gregor Samarow,.......... 20 
228 Henrik Ibsen’s Werke in vier Bande, pouee Band, 20 
229 In geistiger Irre; Roman von H. Kohier.......... 20 
230 Flammenzeichen, Roman von E, Wer ner. Fs Sacn t 20 
231 Der Seelsorger, von V’. Valentin ........,. ecivabes’ 10 
232 Der Prasident,.von K. E, Franzos:.2,.......0.... 20 
233. Erlachhof, Roman von O. Schubin............... 20 
234 Ein Mann, von H. Heiberg...........%... FOYT 
235 Nach zehn Jahren, Roman von Me Jokai Se ee 28 
236 Um die Ehre, Roman von Moritz von Reichenbath 20 
237 Eine Hof-Intrigue, von C. H. v. Dedenroth.... 10 
238 Grafin Ruth, von Emile Erhard............... i. ae 
239 Eine unbedeutende Frau, von W. Heimburg..... 20 
240 Boris Lensky, Roman von Ossip Schubin........ 20 
241 Die Erbtante, Roman von Johannes van Dewall 206 
242 Gloria victis!, Roman von Ossip Schubin..... “wk ee 


243 Bravo rechts!, Roman von Ossip Schubin.-. - 20 
244 Merlin, Roman von Paul Heyse. Erste Hilfte.. 20 
244 Merlin, Roman von Paul Heyse. Zweite Hiaifte.. 20 
245 Ein Spiel des Zufalls, Roman von E. A Konig... 20 
246 Die Komédianten des Lebens, von Maurus J okai 20 
247 Schleier der Maja, Roman von E. Juncker....... 20 
248 Ein Held der Feder, Roman von E. Werner..... 2h 
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